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STATE OF KENTUCKY. 

The fine emblematical picture on this page is from the pencil of 
Billings, and was designed expressly for our Pictorial. In the cir- 
cle in the centre is delineated a scene in one of the wildest passes 
of the Mammoth Cave, the greatest natural curiosity in the 
State, and one of the wonders of the world. On the right is seen 
one of the world-renowned “ Hunters of Kentucky,” in his forest 
garb. On the left are a party of Indians on the war-path. In the 
lower part of the design is a group of deer, and above, the State 
arms, representing two citizens joining hands, with a scroll con- 
taining the memorable motto, “United we stand, divided we fall.” 
Kentucky was originally included within the limits of Virginia, 
from which State it was separated in 1786, when it was organized 
as a territorial and so remained until its erection into 
a State in 1792. No extensive exploration of the State is known 
certainly to have taken place until about 1770, when the celebrated 
adventurer, Daniel Boone, penetrated into its then remote and inhos- 


pitable wilds. Four years afterwards, a permanent settlement was 
effected at Harrodsburg, but the early settlers were constantly 
engaged in fighting the Indians, whose hostile operations gave to 
the State the title of the “dark and bloody ground,” until the con- 
clusion of the treaty with General Wayne in 1795. The State is 
bounded on the northwest and north by Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
(from which it is separated by the Ohio River), east by the Big 
Sandy River and Cumberland Mountains, dividing it from Virgi- 
nia, south by Tennessee, and west by the Mississippi River. It 
includes an area of about 37,680 square miles. -In Kentucky are 
found bituminous coal, iron, lead, freestone, gypsum and other 
minerals. Salt and medicinal springs are peculiarly numerous in 
this State. In her climate, Kentucky enjoys a happy medium 
between the extreme severity of the far Northern States and the 
extreme heat of the Southern States. In fertility of soil it rivals 
the most favored parts of the great Mississippi valley. Its staple 
products are Indian corn, tobacco, flax and hemp, besides which 


large quantities of wheat, rye, oats, wool, peas, beans, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, barley, fruits and market products, butter, cheese, 
hay, grass seeds, maple sugar, beeswax and honey, and some buck- 
wheat, rice, wine, hops, cotton, silk and sugar cane are produced. 
In 1850, there were 74,777 farms in the State, occupying 5,963,270 
acres of improved land. Kentucky, when first settled, was one of 
the best wooded of the Western States, and boasts of a great varie- 
ty of forest trees. Cultivated fruits abound here. In 1850, there 
were in the State 3471 manufacturing establishments, producing 
goods worth $2,487,493. In January, 1854, there were 233 miles 
of railroad in operation, and 552 miles in the course of construc- 
tion, and 486 miles of canal. Kentucky carries on an active trade 
with New Orleans and other large places on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers. Most of her rivers are navigable to a considerable 
distance for steamboats, and still further for flatboats. In 1854, 
the State school fund was $1,400,720. There are many colleges 
and academies in the State. The population is about 1,000,000. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAB DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MABEL, THE RECTOR’S. WARD: 
TRUTH AND TREASON IN 1777. 


“br MAJOR BEN: PERLEY 


[conTinvED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 
THB BANQUET AND THE QUARREL. 
* Quick in and jonately proud, 


revenge, and passi 
His brightest hour still shone forth —_ a cloud; 
And none conjecture on the next could form,— 
So played the sunbeam on the verge of storm.” 

Waite Herbert was enjoying this interview with the idol of his 
affections, most of his brother officers were at Davenport’s Tavern, 
dining with Colonel Arnold. He had ordered the best dinner that 
the house could provide, and the best wines in the cellar sparkled 
on the table, in company with French brandy, Danish liquors and 
real old Jamaica rum. The landlord was a great favorite with the 
sea-captains who sailed from Newburyport, few of whom returned 
without either bringing some present, or well-executed commission, 
which added to his stock of beverages. 

Colonel Arnold, of course, presided, and distinguished himself 
by an unusual flow of spirits as he plied his guests with the good 
things provided for them. His ambition was, while in conversa- 
tion, to astonish by sudden combinations, and to follow with story 
after story each one, like the forms of the magical kaleidoscope, of 
a different cast from its predecessor. Only one guest could at all 
approach him as a humorist, and that one we have already intro- 
duced to our readers. It was Dan Holbrook, the man who so un- 
successfully endeavored to abduct Mabel Gwynne, whose horse- 
whip mark he yet bore on his face. He was even more flashily 
dressed than usual, and wore a large diamond ring, though the 
deep mourning of his finger-nails showed that it was not in its 
proper place. With Colonel Arnold, however, he was on terms of 
the most familiar equality, and the two alternately set the table in 
a roar with their stories, the only faults of which were a horrible 
profanity, and a total disregard of truth. The conversation at 
length fell solely into their hands, and after illustrating almost 
every comical phase of existence with graphic vivacity, Arnold 
exclaimed: “(A truce to tale-telling, Dan! Sing us a song.” 

“Ay, Benedict. What shall it be ?” 

“ Something lively, man.” 

“ Well, shall I give the glee to which we smashed glasses as an 
accompaniment, last year, at Albany ?”’ 

“No, no, Dan. I have to pay the bill, and the item would not 
be an agreeable one for my exchequer, the emptiness of which 
may yet seduce me back to King Gvorge and his guineas. So 
give us something less roystering, more sentimental, and equally 
bacchanalian.” 

“You're too deep for me, Benedict. Why not sing a sample ?”’ 

“Agreed,” responded Colonel Arnold; “so here goes.” And 
he sang in a clear, full voice: 

“Then fill the cup to-night—to-night, 
For the sun hath sunk away ; 

And let the wine be bright—be bright, 
And that shall rule our day. 

For when the disk of Phoebus flies, 
And hides his golden head, 

The star of Bacchus then should rise, 
To light the world instead.” 


“ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the gay set. “Let’s drink to 
Colonel Arnold, and may we soon follow him into Quebec.” 

Every glass was drained, and amid the clatter of their replace- 
ment on the shining table, there was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in!” shouted Arnold, who felt vain of his musical abili- 
ties, and was gratified at the applause just bestowed upon them. 
But no sooner had his eye rested upon the new-comer, than the 
self satisfied smile was clouded by an ungracious, angry expression. 

“So,” he said, “ our quarter-master is in the land of the living, 
after all! I septto your room this morning, sir, to inform you 
that I had a desire to converse with you.” 

“I was with the Rifles, colonel,” calmly replied Herbert. 
“* Surely that was where Ishould be ?” 

“ The Rifles, ha!’ retorted Arnold, with a smile which served to 
render his countenance almost diabolical in expression. ‘ Odds 
fish, gentlemen, but the Rifles are late on parade.” 

Herbert's face flushed, but the gallant Morgan came to his relief. 

“ While the Rifles were on parade, Colonel Arnold, Quarter- 
master Yancey did his duty, and at roll call to-morrow morning, 
you willdiad him present. Off duty, his time is his own.” 

“ O,. certainly,” said Arnold, ina more humble tone. “Take 
a seat with us, quarter-master, for a few moments. You know the 
officers present. “This getitleman is my friend, Daniel Holbrook, 
Esq., of New York, dealer in horses, discounter of notes. and 
drinker of all potent beverages.” 

Holbrook rose, and advanced towards Yancey with outstretched 
hand, but the latter, with a ceremonious bow, took possession of a 
vacant chair next thatof Major Morgan. There was something 

n Holbrook’s appearance that, at the first glance, created a feeling 
of dislike in the young officer’s mind, though he knew mot why. 
Every one has felt, sooner or later, the strange, instantly created 
power of repulsive antipathy, which, in this case, had no founda- 
tion, save an ugly, scarred countenance. Had Herbert known 
from whom the freshest scar came, and how it was imprinted, he 
could not have felt a more deadly enmity than at once took pos- 
session of him. 


The slight was noticed. Doubling up his declined hand, Hol- 


brook struck the table with it as he again took his seat, while" 
black storm of anger swept over his swarthy features, the scars 
gleaming more intensely red. ‘‘ Not shake hands with me?” he 
muttered. “He shall repent that.” 

But Herbert Yancey took no notice of what was passing at the 
head of the table, for Morgan was whispering to him that most of 
the party were just intoxicated enough to be quarrelsome. 

“ Never fear,” replied Herbert; “I am not in a quarrelsome 
humor.” 

But hardly had the words escaped his lips, when he heard Colo- 
nel Arnold announce: “ Fill your glasses, gentlemen. Holbrook 
has a toast to propose in honor of that rebel belle of Newburyport, 
the rector’s ward.” 

As Herbert filled his glass, he felt a presentiment that his heart 
was to be stirred, and his fine cyes streamed fire upon Holbrook, 
as he rose. Returning the defiant look of the young soldier with 
a glance of malignant ferocity, he said, with emphasis : 

“I give you the health of Mabel Gwynne, ward of the Tory 
rector of St. Paul’s, nor did my arm ever circle a bonnier waist.” 

“ Liar!” shouted Herbert, unable to restrain himself. “ Never 
was Mabel Gwynne’s form polluted by the touch of such as you.” 


“ Take this for the word,” retorted Holbrook, in a hissing voice 
of concentrated ire, while as he spoke he seized a bottle from the 
table, which he hurled at Herbert Yancey’s head. But scarce had 
the missile left the hand which threw it, ere Herbert, with a bound, 
sprang across the table. 

“ Yes, liar!’ exclaimed he, in a voice of thunder, seizing Hol- 
brook’s throat with a vice-like grasp, and tightening his hold until 
the fellow’s eyes began to protrude from their sockets. “ I—have 
—a—mind—to—shake—your—deceitful —tongue—from—your— 
head.” And as he spoke, he accompanied each word by a quick 
shake, as a dog shakes a kitten, forming a running commentary 
on what he said. 

The moment that Holbrook saw the consequences of his unpro- 
voked assault, he became convulsed with terror, and gave a howl 
like that of a wild beast, as Herbert's grasp tightened on his throat. 
Another second, and it was lowered into a mere gurgling sound, 
while every muscle of his pallid countenance was racked by pain, 
and his frame writhed in convulsive efforts to escape. Escape—it 
would have been easier for prey to have escaped from the death- 
grasp of the enshrouding folds of a boa-constrictor. 

“ Part them—part them!” cried Arnold. ‘ For heaven’s sake, 
do not let Dan be strangled like a dog!” 

“ He deserves it,” said Morgan. Then stepping behind Her- 
bert, he threw his arms around him, caught his wrists with a grasp 
yet more powerful than their own, and whispered: “ Let the rep- 
tile go, Yancey. You've nearly choked the breath out of him.” 


Herbert relaxed his hold, and others coming between them, the 
couple were parted, forming a striking contrast. Herbert Yancey, 
defiant and vengeful, seemed like a knight-paladin, ready to defend 
a “faire ladye” from wrong accusation. Holbrook, at first be- 
wildered and stupified by pain, gazed at his late assailant in dog- 
ged silence, until his scattered recollections returned. Then turn- 
ing to Arnold, who had not left the table, he said, bitterly: 

“Is this the way, Benedict, that you permit an old friend to be 
throttled at your table, and that, too, by a traitor ?” 

Well was it for Holbrook that Morgan had not relaxed his hold, 
but Herbert struggled in vain to again lay hands on his traducer. 

“Yes,” continued Holbrook, with a gesture of menace towards 
Herbert Yancey,—“ I told you when you came here how that flirt- 
ing jade at the parsonage had entangled him, and now you see the 
proof. Talk about treason and traitors, when you have this popin- 

jay here!” 

“ Let me go!” literally shrieked Herbert Yancey, his eyes flash- 
ing like steel,—“ let me go, I say!” 

“ Stop—stop !” cried Arnold. ‘“ This brawl will ruin us—will 
stop our expedition. Gentlemen officers, I entreat—I command 
you, resume your seats. Holbrook, sit here. Order, gentlemen, 
—order.” 

The magic of discipline stilled the tumult, and Herbert Yancey 
seating himself by Morgan’s side, cast defiant glances at Holbrook. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Arnold, “ I little thought that our evening’s 
festivities would have been disturbed by such ascene. I now 
have to request that you will retire; and to you, Major Morgan, I 
commit the custody of Quarter-master Yancey, who will consider 
himself under arrest until morning parade. <At that time, I will 
guarantee that he shall have a full opportunity to defend his honor, 
though I regard his conduct this evening with but little favor.” 

“ Colonel,” said Herbert ; but ere he could utter another word, 
Morgan whispered into his ear: “Silence now, for your mother’s 
sake.” The young officer, disarmed by this talisman, bowed 
politely, and after saying “ good-night, gentlemen,” left the room, 
followed by Morgan. A few moments more, and Colonel Arnold 
was left alone with Holbrook. 

“ Now tell me, Dan,” said Arnold, when the door closed on the 
last officer who went out, “what in the name of the sutter made 
you open on that young fellow ere he’d been a momentinthe room ?” 

“ Curses upon him !”’ muttered Holbrook. “‘ My throat feels as 
though it was pinched by a blacksmith’s heated tongs.” 

“ Take some more toddy, man. But you deserved it, for you 
had your plans so well laid. There you had made the young me- 
chanic believe that this Yancey shot him, and had also began to 
open a cross-fire at the parson’s by anonymous letters. But you 
wouldn’t let your pear ripen. Worse than all, you began by abus- 
ing a pretty woman. What could I do ?”’ 

“What could you do, Benedict? What did I do for you when 
you were set on by the Yale students at New Haven?» What did 
I do when you tried to run away with the Patroon’s mulatto wench 
at Albany? What did I do when you had lost your last pistarecn 


at the ‘Green Dragon ?’” 


“ You stood by me, Dan, like a man,” replied Arnold, who was 
somewhat troubled at these reminiscences. “ But poligy—policy 
is now necessary, Dan, for us to play the cards ina great game, 
and pocket long odds. You saw all the Riflemen siood by their 
comrade, and what could I do ?” 

“All very fine, Benedict,” retorted Holbrook, with @ sarcastic 
sneer. “ Yet policy is not-pleasant to a manwho is being stran- 
gled to death. Never mind ; I'll fix that coxcomb’s flint.” 

“No murder here,” said Arnold, in a besceching tone, for he 
felt the reproaches and the recollections of his old associate in crime. 

“Murder?—not from me,” was Holbrook’s bitter response. 
“Catch me at sunrise within twenty miles of here! But let me 
get near him, and he’ll repent this night.” 

“ That’s it—that’s it. I'll send him on some scont, and Ict you 
know it. But now as to these Canadians—can I depend on them ?” 

“Policy again, my foxy Benedict. But now let us leave this 
young Virginian, and talk of business. Have you your plans and 
estimate of forces all copied for me?” 

“Here they are,” replied Arnold, “ Washington’s instructions 
and all.” 

But we will not now unfold this—Arnold’s first treason against 
the infant republic, as he concocted it with his ally. Little thought 
the hundreds of brave men who that night dreamed of victory and 
of liberty, that while they slept, their leader was scheming how to 
profitably betray them and their country. 


CHAPTER X. 
A SUBTLE PLOT. 


* Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here : 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent strong, 
Man's heart at once 
Nor makes him pay his pont oe his joys. ” 


Herpert Yancey’s slumbers were disturbed by troubled 
dreams, through which the presence of Mabel Gwynne floated like 
a silver thread ; and when he awoke, he could elicit no augury of 
good from the gloomy sky without. Dark, massive clouds, sullen- 
ly tinged with the dawning light, came rolling up from the sea, 
depositing a gloom-shroud of mist on their pathway. No ray of 
sunshine cheered the earth with its gladness, and as Herbert looked 
from his window, he could but feel that the depressing heaviness 
of the atmosphere was in accordance with his own dejected spirits. 
The calm which follows a tempest of angry passion is accompa- 
nied with a gloom far more painful to the mind than the gloom 
which precedes it. And as Herbert, pacing his chamber, recalled 
the events of the preceding evening, currents of thought, no less 
tumultuous than the elements without, whirled through his troubled 
brain like the wild harping of a thousand minstrels. Gladly did 
he turn from the brawl at Colonel Arnold’s table to the previous 
avowal of his love to Mabel, and gradually did recollections of her 
soften the darker shadows of his heart. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in!” cried Herbert; and in strode Major Morgan, 
wrapped in a large green blanket, which he wore Indian fashion. 

“ Well, quarter-master,” said he, in a pleasant tone of voice, 
“T have come to resume my guard, and am glad to find my 
prisoner looking so well. Make haste and dress, man; I have 
news for you.” 

“A challenge, of course.” 

“A challenge,” echoed Morgan, in a contemptuous tone. “And 
who, pray, do you expect to fight ?” 

“Whot Why, that impertinent fellow Holbrook.” The very 
recollection of the insolent allusion to Mabel made Herbert’s face 
flush with anger. 

* Well, then,” replied Morgan, “let me advise you to smother 
your anger, and save your sword or pistols for other opponents.” 

“ Does the scoundrel not dare fight?’ asked Herbert. 

“ There you have it, right in the centre,’ answered Morgan. 
“At any rate, he has taken good care to keep out of your way. 
Colonel Arnold sent for me about an hoar since, and after a long 
palaver, said that he regretted the fracas last night—that Holbrook 
was intoxicated—that on awaking this morning he expressed great 
regret—and that he had actually started for Albany post haste. 
So, young bottle-thrower, you are now champion of this pretty 
miss; nor do I see that it is any one’s business whether she Le 
Whig or Tory.” 

“So the scoundrel has ran away !” exclaimed Herbert, a con- 
temptuons smile curling on his lip. “I had hoped to punish him.” 

“ Never mind—never mind. You may meet him some of these 
days, and in a more appropriate locality for a duel or a chastise- 
ment than this straight-laced town, Arnold is evidently troubled 
that there was any dispute at all, and has given the waiters a 
Spanish dollar apiece to make them hold their tongues. I must 
say, though, that to me it seemed strange to see such a seapegraco 
as Holbrook evidently is on such intimate terms with our com- 
mander. Depend upon it, Yancey, unless I am mistaken, neither 
‘is any better than he should be.” 

“Holbrook and Colonel Arnold allies?” exclaimed Herbert 
Yancey, fixing a searching glance on his companion’s countenance. 

‘Flints and hammers, but I begin to think so. At any rate, 
Colonel Arnold—” 

“ Bids you good morning, gentlemen,” said that officer, enter- 
ing. “Your servant again, Major Morgan. Hope you are well, 
quarter-master. Really, though, you should not leave your door 
ajar when you discuss your comrades.” 

« Listeners,” bluntly muttered Morgan. 

“ Never hear any good of themselves,” continued Arnold, in a 
soft, purring tove. “I know, gentlemen, that it must have seemed 
strange to both of you that Dan Holbrook should have placed 
himself on such intimate terms with me, but he himself gave the 
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reason. In other years, when I was a mere tradesman at New 
Haven, and he had not become a drunken horse-jockey, fortune so 
willed it that he rendered me service on several occasions. You, 
gentlemen, who are from the honor-esteeming Old Dominion, 
should not blame me for being ungrateful.” 

“That we wont!” frankly exclaimed Major Morgan, “and 
here's my hand on it.” 

“Excuse me, colonel, for harboring such thoughts,” said Her- 
bert; “I was wrong in losing my temper last night, I admit, 
but I could not hear Miss Gwynne’s name aspersed in a drunken 
bout.”’ 

“T honor your spirit,” replied Colonel Arnold, in whose eyes a 
close observer of human nature might have read the glory of a 
triumph, won by appealing to noble sentiments at the sacrifice of 
trath. Having gained this point, he went on: “To be sure, it 
would do the provincial cause harm to have it said that its officers 
quarrelled over their cups, but I think I have suppressed the mat- 
ter. Now for business of greater importance. I am a candid 
man, gentlemen, and speak plainly. The more radical of the 
Sons of Liberty, Mr. Yancey, have taken some offence at your 
visits to the rector’s—nay, some of them go so far as to assert that 
it was you who fired at the young man—” 


“I?” interrupted Herbert Yancey,—“I play the part of an 
assassin? ©, Colonel Arnold, this must be a joke.” 

“No, no,” replied Arnold, with a sardonic smile perceptible on 
his lips. “And I have come here to free your reputation.” 

“ How?” 

“The matter is to be discussed by the council to-night.” 

“T will be there.” 

“Do not. Discretion is the better part of valor, and I entreat 
you to abstain. Your presence there might inflame the mob ; and 
although I have no doubt as to your innocence, yet, for the sake 
of the cause, of the army, of the feelings of General Washington, 
I advise you to avoid this unjust storm until you can feel assured 
that justice will be done you.” 

“Run away ?-—never!” 

“Hear me out. I have issued an order detailing you, to whom 
the duty as quarter-master belongs, to sail this morning, in advance 
of the fleet, to reconnoitre the mouth of the river. If you find no 
hostile demonstration there, you will land, and see what fresh pro- 
visions can be obtained. Such are my orders; surely you will 
not hesitate to obey them.” 

But,” said Herbert. 

“No buts,” interrupted Major Morgan. ‘From what has been 
whispered here and hinted there, Herbert, I now see that you are 
in a false position here. It is a noble thing in Colonel Arnold to 
give you a chance to let the breeze blow over until you can return 
to face it, surrounded by your friends. Nor is there any disgrace 
for a soldier to obey orders.” 

“And the cause, quarter-master,” adroitly chimed in Arnold. 
“Just think how the Tories would chuckle to hear that a young 
Whig officer had been entrapped in some snare adroitly set. How 
General Washington wguld grieve |” 

“Ay,” said Major Morgan ; “but what would your mother say ? 
You well know, Herbert, how these people are excited, and how 
deaf they are to justice, though their hearts are right. Take my 
advice, and sail—’”’ 

“Within an hour,” interrupted Arnold. “I had the sloop 
fitted for sea yesterday; she drifted down to the bar with last 
night’s tide ; the wind is coming round to the southward, and you 
have only to ride down to Plum Island, go on board, and set sail.” 

Both spoke so earnestly, and with so much apparent interest in 
his welfare, that Herbert Yancey at once gave way before their 

joint argument. 

“T will go,” said he; “ but I must first see—no, I must write— 
must write to my mother.” 

“That you can do on board of the sloop, and send the letter 
back by the pilot,” replied Colonel Arnold. ‘ Remember, I wish 
you to leave before there is the least suspicion breathed against 
you in public.” 

“ Pack your valise, Herbert,” said Major Morgan, “and I will 
ride down with you.” = 

“ But my horse ?” 

“I will have him taken on the transport with mine, if we carry 
them,” replied Colonel Arnold, “yet I doubt if we take any at 
all. There are no paths where a horse can travel, and no forage.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Herbert Yancey. “Do you order the 
horses, Major Morgan, and by the time they are saddled, I will 
join you below with my valise.”’ 

Morgan left the room, and Arnold followed him. In a few mo- 
ments, though, the latter returned, with a large paper packet in 
his hand. 

“What—all packed? Well, here are your orders, and I trust 
that, ere many months, you will return to shake off these idle 
charges. Meanwhile, we shall meet at the mouth of the river, 
and not only be comrades, I trust, but friends.” 

“Ay, that we will,” cordially responded Herbert Yancey, seizing 
and shaking Colonel Arnold's hand, while his eyos glistened with 
moisture, ‘ Never shall I forget your kindness, and some of these 
days you will find that, whatever my present faults may be, ingrat- 
itude does not enter into my composition. Good-by.” | 

Major Morgan was already mounted when Herbert came down 
stairs, and the two. were soon trotting down the river side, to where 
the sloop lay in waiting. On the way, Herbert learned some of 
the rumors afloat to his prejudice, and felt sick at heart to find how 
unjustly he had been accused of infidelity to the cause of liberty. 

“Never mind—never mind,” said Morgan, as Herbert shook 
hands with him ere stepping into the boat. ‘“ The Riflemen know 
your innocence, Herbert, and if any Yankee says a word against 

you before us, be will regret it, Good-by until next week.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ORDEAL OF THE HEART. 


dreams, in dreams, 
The radiance of thy glance upon me beams; 
No star has met 
My gaze for years, whose beauty does not shine, 
hose look of speechless love is not like thine. 

Maser Gwrwne, like the object of her affections, had passed a 
troubled night. Her rosy lips, as she tossed on her dream-disturbed 
couch, told tales which, if breathed consciously by daylight, would 
have brought the crimson tide to her cheeks ; yet why should she 
blush to announce her first love, or to tell the dream joys which 
chorded in unison with her brightest hopes? One of the elf-mes- 
sengers sent earthwards by the fairy queen, to scatter “sweets of 
forgetfulness” on dreamy pillows, must surely have winged his 
way to her quiet chamber, to nestle in the curls which clustered 
untrammelled about her head, and whisper sweet conceits into her 
ear. True, these dreamy thoughts were on but a single theme, 
and that was love, yet they swept across her heart like the south 
wind over the strings of an wolian harp, swelling it with notes of 
liquid harmony, a joyous accompaniment to her brightest hopes. 
She was by Herbert Yancey’s side—that Herbert to whom she had 
plighted her love, and they wandered in the Acadian groves of 
dream-land, where the silvery music of fountains mingled with 
the notes of the turtle-dove,—where the perfume of sweet flowers 
filled the air,—where the crescent moon, peering through the fra- 
grant canopy of foliage, cast a chequered light around them. 

Blessed dream! Imagination painting in the distance this 
bright picture, radiant as the rose-hues when first tipped by morn- 
ing’s light, and the lovely dreamer felt that neither neglect, nor 
scorn, nor indifference could conquer the deep tide of love on which 
her bark of happiness exultantly floated. But, just then, a por- 
tentous cloud seemed to glide between earth and heaven; a far 
distant moan trembled through the air; the affrighted birds flew to 
their coverts, and the leafy shadows were absorbed in a general 
gloom. Yet Mabel cared not. Her warm heart still throbbed re- 
sponsively to the warm pleadings of affection, and for a while she 
was insensible of the coming storm. Suddenly she perceived the 
lowering darkness; she heard the rumbling echoes; she felt the 
hand of Herbert withdrawn, and with a shriek of terror she awoke. 
The reverberating echoes of a thunder-stroke were echoing around, 
as she endeavored to recall her thoughts, and she trembled with 
awe. Then, her mind becoming more calm, she buried her face 
in the pillow, and shed tears of joy to think that it was but a dream 
from which the thunder had awakened her. 

Soon the thunder ceased to roll, but the day dawned heavily ; 
and Mabel, who had not closed her eyes, began to have apprehen- 
sions that her dream was an omen of evil. Could it be ominous 
of that bitter chalice of disappointment which is the portion of the 
trouble-stricken heart left alone to suffer in the darkness of afflic- 
tion? Butno,no! Herbert would never disappoint her—never 
leave her unprotected, to encounter the storms of adversity. 

On going down stairs, she found the rector pacing the floor of 
the sitting-room, and although the good old man bade her “‘ good- 
morning ” with an assumed air of cheerfulness, she saw at a glance 
that his manner was but a disguise with which he sought to con- 
ceal troubled thoughts. 

- “Good-morning,” she replied. “ Did you hear the thunder just 
before daylight ?” 

The rector made no reply, but walked backward and forward in 
the room, gnawing his finger-nails, as was his wont when troubled. 
To Mabel this silence was intolerable, and she watched him with 
an expression of eager apprehension, which, at last, turning his 
eyes upon her, he perceived. Halting, he gave a convulsive shud- 
der, and said: “Sit you down, Mabel. I wish to speak with you.” 

The color went and came in the young girl’s cheeks; her tem- 
ples throbbed, and her heart beat high, for she felt that the subject 
of all subjects was to be discussed. Yet what had she to fear? 
So drawing a chair near one in which the rector seated herself, she 
listened with eager earnestness. 

“Mabel,” said the old man, in a tremulous voice, “I feel it my 
duty to have a more perfect understanding with you. You are my 
adopted child, dear Mabel, and since the day on which the Lord 
threw you into my charge, a waif from the broad ocean, I have en- 
deavored to promote your happiness, even as if I had been your 
parent. Nay, weep not, for the service has been to me a labor of 
love. Year after year we have enjoyed sweet confidence, and I 
have seen the helpless babe cast, Moses like, by the raging waves 
upon the shore, grow up into a true-hearted, loving woman, ever 
more than ready to repay my love, Yet within a few days—par- 
don me if I am wrong—I feel that there is a secret between us. 
Is it right, Mabel, that we should thus be strangers ?”’ 


He paused, but received no reply. Mabel had covered her face 
with her hands, and bitter tears oozed through her closed fingers, 
while her frame was convulsed with emotion. She essayed to 
speak, but in vain, for sobg.ehoked her utterance : 

The good rector saw het @mibarrassment, and continued : 

“Indeed there is perhaps no reason why we should not ever 
agree as we have agreed. I know your secret, dear Mabel, and I 
assure you that I have no objections to your giving your affections 
to the son of my old friend Yaneey, if—" 

“If what?” eagerly interrupted Mabel, her eyes flashing with 
joy through her tears. 

“If he loves you—that is, if he is not merely trifling with your 
affections as an amusement,” 

0, sir!’ Mabel here stopped, for it was a marvel to her that 
any one could doubt the love in which she reposed such confidence. 

Tell me,” exclaimed the rector, who saw with concern how 
her feelings were enlisted,—‘ tell me, has he professed affection 


for you on such short aeqnaintance ¢” 


“ Sir,” replied Mabel, with sudden composure, while her cheeks 
and brow burned, ‘‘ he has told me that he loved me.” 

“ And you?” asked the rector, springing to his feet as he atten- 
tively watched Mabel’s countenance. 

“ And I, sir,” said Mabel, calmly,—‘ I responded to love by 
pledging him my own ” 

“ When was this interchange of vows ?” 

“ Last night, sir.” 

“ And do you put full trust in him?” 

“Full trust in him, sir!’ passionately exclaimed Mabel, in a 
faint tone. Then passing her hand across her brow, she raised her 
eyes with a triumphant glance, and continued: “‘ Why, sir, after 
what you yourself told me about the father, could I doubt the 
son?” 

“Ah, my dear girl,” answered the rector, “ you little know the 
world, or the character of mankind. Deeply do I reproach my- 
self for not having warned you—” 

“Not against Herbert Yancey,” interrupted Mabel. 
against my deliverer from a watery grave. No, sir; I—” 

She was interrupted by Madame Ordway, who entered the room 
almost breathless, exclaiming: “‘ He has escaped, after all !’’ 

“ Escaped ?”’ said the rector. “ Who has escaped ?” 

“The man who tried to kill my Frank, before this very door. 
Ah, Miss Mabel, after all that I have done for you, who would 
have thought that you wouid have set a stranger so crazy that he 
tried to kill my Frank, just because he was near here at night ?” 

“ But who 1s it?” inquired the rector. “‘ Who was the cowardly 
assassin? Whodo you mean? Surely not—” 

“Tt was that Yancey. He was to have been taken up and tried 
before Squire Tracy this morning, but the rascal probably got 
wind of it. So he slipped down to Plum Island, got on board a 
sloop, and is off.” 

“God preserve us !”’ ejaculated the rector. 
young man an assassin and a fugitive ?” 

““Never! never!” shrieked Mabel, whose brain rang with a coa- 
fasion of sound as if of a hundred cataracts and a thousand voices 
endeavoring to make themselves heard above the roaring of the 
waters. Vision after vision flashed across her scorching brain, 
each different from the other, yet in each did she see Herbert Yan- 
cey. Yet all this was but a second in its passage, and then, press- 
ing her hand to her brow as if to still the wild pain of its beatings, 
Mabel fell heavily to the floor. 

“ Woman,” exclaimed the rector, “ you have killed her!” 

“She had better be dead than the wife of a murderer,”’ said 
Madame Ordway, whose love for her son led her to look upon 
Herbert as a criminal of the deepest dye. ‘ But do you take her 
by the shoulders, sir, and let us carry her up stairs. Poor child!” 

Lifting her up as they would have lifted a statue—so cold, so 
pale and so lifeless was she,—they carried Mabel to her room, 
where Madame Ordway, with many reproaches against Herbert, 
applied the usual restoratives. 

“ Do I dream again?” asked Mabel, as she recovered from her 
swoon. But no. The lamp of her mind gradually illuminated 
the past, and she exclaimed with frantic impatience: ‘“‘ Has Her- 
bert Yancey really gone?” 

“Poor girl!’ whispered the rector, stooping over her pillow 
and imprinting a kiss upon her pale, cold forehead. “Do not 
think of one so unworthy.” 

“ Not think of him!” replied Mabel, in a deliberate tone. “Have 
I not plighted myself to him? Is he not mine ?” 

“Nay—nay,” said Madamo Ordway; “be quiet now, and 
endeavor to sleep.” 

But Mabel refused to be quiet until she had learned the whole 
truth, and the more she heard, the more she felt assured that Her- 
bert was innocent. True, his abrupt departure looked suspicious, 
especially as Colonel Arnold declared that he was ignorant of it; 
but hope whispered Mabel not to despair. Others might doubt 
him, but her love would be all the purer and holier from being 
hidden in the treasure-cell of her trusting heart. Meanwhile, she 
lay on her bed, pale and motionless, though an occasional tear 
glistened on her drooping, half closed eye-lashes. 

In the afternoon, the booming of cannon met her ear, and she 
cast an inquiring gaze at the rector, who sat watching by her bed- 
side. 

“Tt is the rebel force setting sail,” he replied. ‘And I fear that 
Madame Ordway’s deluded boy has gone with them.” 

“ My dear father,” said Mabel, “ pray with me.” 

The good man knelt, and poured forth ardent supplications to 
the throne of grace, while Mabel mentally followed him. Soon, 
beneath tho calming influence of the divine petition, the heavy 
weight in her spirit dissolved in a flood of tears, and a ray of 
heavenly comfort shone into her benighted heart. 

“ | feel relieved now,” said she, as he arose, “and I have a 
favor to ask.” 

“ Name it.” 

“T ask,” and never had the persuasive topes of her voice fell so 
plaintively upon the rector’s ear,— I ask that, as you love me, 
you will never mention Herbert Yancey’s name in my presence, or 
allude to his visit here, until his name is free from suspicion.” 

“I promise,” replied the rector ; “ ay, and promise for Madame 
Ordway, too, hard though the task may be.” Again was Mabel 
clasped to the old man’s heart, which rejoiced as over a loved one 
lost. “Now,” he added, “go to sleep, and make to-morrow 
morning bright and fresh. Good-night.” 

She slept, but it was a troubled sleep, nor were her waking mo- 
ments thenceforth cheerful. Her all-engrossing hope was that 


“Not 


“That fine-looking 


Herbert might prove his entire innocence—of his love for her she 
entertained no doubt. When the heart is truly filled with love, 
doubt is excluded. 
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HARVEST IN NORMANDY. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 

We have grouped together, on this and the next page, a series of interesting pic- 
tures illustrating some phases of European agriculture. The first represents the 
manner of getting in the grain harvest in Normandy, France. In the foreground, 
we have one of the famous Norman horses, Jed by a peasant woman, in the pictur- 
esque costume of her district, and loaded with w: sheaves, while in the distance 
are seen other female peasants engaged in cutting and binding sheaves. Women 
are largely employed in the heavier labors of agriculture in Europe. The next pic- 
ture represents the annual apple-gathering in Normandy. A cart, to which a stout 
horse is harnessed, receives the golden fruit handed in by the laborers. Women and 
children are bringing in the heavily laden baskets of fruit, and the proprietor and 
his lady are superintending the operation. In the distance two men are beating 
down the apples from a tree, which are gathered by the women and children at the 
foot of the trees as they fall. The third picture on this page delineates the wood- 
cutters and wood-carriers in the forest of Brotonne, Normandy. A long file of 
horses and mules, the foremost furnished with panniers and bells, and each 
bearing a heavy load of even cut sticks, winds its way through the mountain pass. 
A peasant boy in his sabots, or wooden shoes, heads the column. On one of the 
horses a peasant girl is riding, her feet comfortably ensconced in a pannier, listening 
to the compliments of a queerly-equipped rustic attendant. In the distant gorge of 
the hills a quaint old town is visible. The peasant women of Normandy wear a 
picturesque dress, the effect of which is heightened by gay colors. The petticoat is 
perhaps of intense red, the neckerchief of pink, the apron striped with orange, and 
not infrequently “bends over all,”’ not exactly the “‘blue sky,” but the much less 
poetical canopy of an immensely large scarlet umbrella, which is used as a defence 
against the overpowering heat of the sun: Seen among the d of the green for- 
ests, such forms give a richness and harmony to the picture, which would otherwise 
be wanting. Although there are coal mines in forty different departments of France, 
yet the abundance of firewood produced in the forests is still sufficiently great to 
prevent coal from being used exclusively, even where the wood is not procurable ; 
while the want of internal means of communication still further limits the use of 
coal. Many of the French colleries are lying idle, or nearly so, because the expense 
of the coal itself, added to the cost of transport over insufficient roads and canals, 
raises the price too largely to enable the seller to compete with the forest proprietor. 
It has been stated that in the department of Aveyron, the coal mines, if properly 
worked, would provide a supply nearly equal to the wants of France; but that the 
deficiencies in respect to roads and canals render this bounty of nature almost una- 
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WUODUUTIEKS AND NUKMANDY. 


APPLE-GATHERING IN NORMANDY. 


vailable. One eighth of the surface of France is still covered with woods 
and forests, the annual produce from which, comprising Tr timber 
and firewood, is estimated at about thirty millions of dollars. Ten years 
ago it was estimated that France, with one half as many more inhabitants, 
consumption of every kind of in Paris amounted at that time in value 
to nearly eight millions and a half dollars a year, being nearly one half 
the amount of the annual rent of all the houses in Paris, and two thirds of 
the sum spent by the inhabitants in wearing apparel! This estimate, it 
correct, places in a striking point of view the expensive nature of wood 
fuel. The firewood for the supply of pore) i von bee 

obtained from a great distance; and in that case, 
befure being made up into rafts. The bark 

the wood being cut, and then allowed to 

comes hardened, and much better fitted as 
contiguous to the Seine, are preferred to respect quality 
wood there obtained—one kind, for instance, obtained from trees 
in a stratum of stones and gravel, is much esteemed at Paris. 
three other kinds are used on account of the pleasant they 
while others also are in good favor for the bright, s 
blaze which they yield. Wood, however, is paid for 
and to economize fuel, the Parisians often keep their fires in a 


posi 
wood rafts arrive in Paris, which wy 
thousand every year, they stop at the 
formed by the Seine within the walls of Paris. Here wood depots are 
tablished, from which the retail dealers in this commodi 

supply. In France and Germany, the selection of the best wood for 
and the cultivation and protection of the trees yielding it, have 
the subject of a separate branch of ical education. The 
for fuel is oak ; the next is beech ; harder the wood, in a general way, 
the more heat it emits in burning. The trunks of large trees, sawn i 
convenient lengths, and then split into billets, make the 

where wood is scarce, it is found most profitable to cut 

when from thirty to forty years’ old, when have acquired a 
able height of stem, but no ont girth. 
for this purpose in France and Germany, the trees are made to grow slen- 
der, by being placed near together, and most of the lower tae we bei 
cut off This is a well-known mode of determining the manner in w 
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a tree or plant shall grow, whether tall and spare, or short and bulky ; and 
it is simply a matter of calculation, under icular circumstances, as to 
which of the methods will be, on the whole, most conducive to the object 
in view. About sixty or seventy years ago, a German traveller, Riesbeck, 


we 
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gave rather a quaint account of the condition of Prussia at that time; and 
while defending certain monopolies which existed at that time, and which, 
he said, were established by the king for the good of rot at large, 
he gives us an insight into the employment of wood for fuel, the sale of 
which was monopolized by a company :—‘ This company is not allowed 
to set an arbitrary price on its commodity, but the w is taxed; and 
a obliged to furnish the best sort. Though the price of the wood 
be high, it kee with the wages of the manufacturers ; so no one feels 
it bat those = tame their own estates without doing anything, or 
those who receive stipends from the court. If the former of these would 
work like the other parts of the industrious public, they would reckon the 
article of firewood in their account ; as they do not, they are very properly 
punished for their laziness. As to the latter, to be sure they do not get 
much, but what they get is sufficient for the decent of life; and 
the king’s maxim is, that every man shall have en . no man shall 
have too much. To the former the monopoly is of service, for the com- 
pany is obliged to sell him wood as cheap as if there was no monopoly ; 
and, besides, he is himself allowed to take a certain portion of it to market, 
where the regulations enable him to sell 

ly also serves to preserve forests, 


ted the diminution of. The scarcity 
of wood makes le more cautious how they and burn. aged 


lates , indeed, who reason from the state of their own purses, 
and see that the materials for fire are as dear at Berlin and im as 
Brazil or Campeachy wood, form judices in favor of the Prussian 


mpany, has devised a kind of composite fuel, in-which peat is t 
i moss 
dry, is fi dried with powdered limestone mud. 


more portable.—Our next picture represents a Tyrolese peasant at vintage 
time. He is a sort of walking grape-trellis loaded down with bunches of 
delicious fruit. ‘The last picture in the series depicts the manner of mak- 
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2 ty | ompounded of easily procurable is, 
cheaper, or cleaner, Williams. a director of the Dublin Steam Pa 


vated, is the best wine 
made, if the cultivators 
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; and in those countries where the grape is best culti- 


made, or there at least it may be 
the requisite skill. All the bever- 


far from Oporto. yay derived from vineyards situated in 
in 


situated on the banks 


of the on ee bearing those names; and the special names, 
cular vine which have acquired a wide-s tation. 


okay is a most ex 
town of Tokay, in 
in » 


The general routine of wine-making is pretty 


in the Mediterranean i 8: 


ive wine, made at an 


Thus it is also in Italy, in Southern 
each coun- 


much the same in 


all these districts, and may be illustrated by a few examples. In 


sherry-making, for instance, the 


till perfectly ripe, are plucked 


pes, which are allo to hang 
the middle of September ; 


generally 

troughs, about eight feet square by twelve or fourteen inches 3 
and each will contain, at one time, as many grapes as will yield a 
trough, wo y a lever; a large quantity of grapes being 
heaped up on one of the , the laborers commence by 
strewing them with a little pow gypsum. Some of the 
trough, upon w men jump with great violence, 
heavy wooden shoes on their feet. 
being then piled up round the screw, the press 
is worked, and the “ must” or juice flows out 
abundantly. The bottom of each trough is ele- 
— eee above the floor of the 
cellar, with two or three spouts so as 
to allow the must to fall into ote mat 
The must is poured into butts; and the skins 


and every particle of the manure, must be carried up on their 
shoulders. It has been remarked that “the life of the Rhineland 
indeed presents a rare example of industry and perse- 
verance.” Though by no means rich, they are generally the pro- 
prietors of the vine they cultivate ; and though their appear- 
ance does not always verify that which painters draw or poets de- 
scribe, they at least exhibit an aspect of cheerfulness and intelli- 
gence. Independently of the hardness of the labor of cultivatin 
the vine, which is not confined to one season, but must be pm 
on perseveringly through the whole year, and is most severe during 
the heat of summer, the vine is a delicate plant ; frost, hail or rain 
may in a few hours annihilate the produce on which the culti- 
vator depends solely for his subsistence. With regard to the 


and husks, after having had water added to 
them, are again quunel to yield an inferior 
quality of must. The must is allowed to fer- 
ment in casks, and gradually exc its 
sweetness for the more alcoholic quality of 
wine. . Of po ruder modes of expressing the 
juice from pes, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak. The leminations in the Harleian 
and other manuscripts, and the paintings on 
the walls of Egyptian buildings, give abundant 
evidence of the state of this art in the early 
stages of a nation’s history; and the grape- 
pressing process adopted at Pola, in Tithe, 
where a man the grapes in a kind of 
cart, and another collects the juice in vesse 
will sufficiently exemplify the method st 
adopted in many countries. All wine is thus 
fermented ; but a great number of minute par- 
ticulars determine the manner in which the 
fermented juice is brought to the state of sale- 
able wine. Thus, in some wines, especially 
ape brandy is added ; and in nearly all, age 
an important element of goodness. Hence 
it arises that old wine commands a higher price 
than new. At Xeres there are very large cel- 
lars, in which the sherry wine is deposited, in 
casks which are always kept in the cellar. The 
casks contain wine of all ages, from one year 
to half a century. The stock of the finest and 
oldest is never exhausted; according to the 
rice at which wine expedited to the market is 
tended to be sold, it contains a larger or 
smaller proportion of old wine; but it is onl 
in wines of a very high price that even a sm 
ion of their nest wines is mixed. 
hat is withdrawn from the oldest and tinest 
casks, is made up from the casks which ap- 
proach them nearest in age and quality; so 
that a cask of wine, said to be fifty years old, 
may contain a portion of the vintages of thirty 
or forty seasons. The labor of the vine-dress- 
ers in the wine countries is often laborious. 
Thus one of the Rhenish wines is produced at 
a village called Asmanshausen. The hills be- 
hind and around this village are so very steep . 
that it is only by artificial means, often by planting the vines in 
baskets, that any soil can be retained around their roots. The 
vineyards are a succession of terraces, or steps, extending from the 
top to the bottom of the hills, some of which are nearly a thousand 
feet in height. In some places more than twenty terraces may be 
counted, rising one above another; they are supported by walls of 
masonry from five to ten feet high, and the breadth of some of the 
p> on which the vines grow is not more than twice the height 
of the walls. To reach many of these narrow plats, the vinedress- 
ers, male and female, must scale the precipices, and hang, as it 
were, from the face of the rock ; while a great deal of the soil itself, 


- amount sometimes to fifteen hundred casks a day. 


EGG MARKETING IN IRELAND. 


commerce and consumption of wine, it is estimated that the aver - 
age consumption in Great Britain is about six million gallons a 
year—not more than one fourth the amount of spirits drank, which 
arises in a great measure from the very high duty chargeable on 
foreign wine. The inhabitants of Great Britain do not consume 
more than one quart of wine a year, poor and rich together. In 
Paris there is a wine market exclusively devoted to this branch of 
business. It is a well conducted establishment, and the scene of a 
very large trade. The piles of storehouses are seven in number, 
four in front and three behind. The two centre piles fronting the 
river Seine, are divided into seven compartments, and are used as 
a market, one of the buildings in the back division containing 
brandies. The spaces between the several masses of buildings form 
avenues or streets, of which there are several named after different 
kinds of wine—as the Rue de Champagne, Rue de Bourgogne, 
Rue de Languedoc, Rue de la Cote d’Ur. There are counting- 
houses for the merchants, and small bureaux for the officers who 
superintend the entrance and delivery of wines. These entries 
The whole es- 
tablishment contains more than three hundred thousand square 
yards; it is enclosed by walls on three sides, and has a fron 
towards the Seine, nine hundred yards in length. The stock usu- 
ally contained in this “‘ Halle aux Vins ” is from twelve millions to 
fifteen millions of gallons.—The remaining engraving in this series 
tells its own story. It is a sketch of an Insh egg-seller. The girl 
is seated on a little ragged pony, that supports, besides her weight, 
two huge panniers filled with the produce of the poultry yard. 


THE “MONEY-MAKING SPIRIT.” 


This game of money-getting all the world over is, after all, only 
another name for exertion, emulation, ambition, adventure, inde- 
ndence, suceess, power. We can see no reason to expect its 
even to wish for it. 
its good is so practically acknowledged, that a thousand platitudes 


called for to ra’ a continent; it may be required to civilize one ; 
it may be 


ngland will appear of all taunts the most hollow, when it is re- 
membered that we groan under the heaviest of debts, and that our 
squandering propensities seem well nigh exhaustless, and when 
every great national effort, however chimerical or visionary, is sus- 


purse; but nga pene only means length of arm and brain, 
he money is voted because, though the gap 
can be counted upon for its speedy filling 
uired to fill up that chasm is not that of 
it is faith, 
intelligence, vigilance, and the gra 
Manchester Papers.” 


will be felt, the ene 
up. And thes 

the sordid man. It is no 
faith—fuith in skill, indus 


endeavor which conquers all things. —TZhe “ 
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and those growers who are most attentive to their wines, lace the | 
oe grapes in baskets, and expose them to the sun for forty-eight hours, . 4 
- tg turning and sorting them all the while. When the wine is to be .. 
made, the grapes are carried to the pressing-room. The presses 
: 
& peasant treading down the grapes, the juice of which flows into 
the tubs set All wine, so called, is made from the juice 
ages produced from other fruit, such as cider from the apple, pe <2 b SS, SS = 
from pear, and home made wines from the raisin, 
orange, etc., are rather substitutes for wine than wine itself. = Sa 
Each of the countries in the middle and south of Europe has its = SO SSS : 
reputation for the kind of wine produced. SS 
roduce of the banks of the Douro, in Portugal ; 
FE WEEE 
uce of small district not far distant from the city of Bordeaux. = ~ 
Burgundy and as are the names applied to the wine 
made in these two French provinces. Rhenish wines, Moselle and : 
Neckar wines are namex j 
| 
and 
try produces wine, which, when tasted by a connoisseur, is found . 
to possess its own peculiar properties. distinguishable from others. ea 
gra 
bef 
& ticism and the platitudes only prove its utility; the taunts of lazi- 
: ge OO? { for evil; but the good and the evil weigh in this instance only on 
hostile barriers on a pesceful plain but im all these cases i 
WINE MAKING AT POLA, IN ISTRI/, .: 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“TEMPORA MUTANT.” 


~~ 


BY JAMES F. FITTS.. 


“ The seasons change "—eternity advances— 
The course of Time is onward, day by day; 
The beautiful of earth, beneath his glances, 
Continue still to droop and fade away. 


“ The seasons change ’’— the friends so fondly cherished, 
Remain to us in memory alone; 
The aspirations of our youth have perished— 
Upon the rapid wings of time have flown. 


The seasons change ’’—the days of youth have fleeted, 
The spring-time of our life has passed away } 
Yet, in our inmost heart we still secreted 
The pleasant memories of a former day. 


“ The seasons change ’’—the past is all behind us, 
Our future—ah, how little now remains— 
Long years have passed away since fate consigned us 
To wander here in life's oft-trodden lanes. 


“ The seasons change ’—at length the full fruition 
Of hope brings Lethe to our weary souls; 
The oft-desired, the heavenly transition 
To realms above, for earthly pain consoles. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE QUARREL AND THE CROWN. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Tue sad, old, French king Charles was mad again and exiled 
to one of his woodland palaces. Still clothed in purple and fine 
linen, he fared sumptuously every day, and never wanted for at- 
tendance, even though the strife among the royal dukes for the 
regency continued unabated; but most faithfully because most 
lovingly performed, was the service of his fair daughter, Kate. 
True, there was but little to be done ; she could only sing him to 
sleep in the hot noontime with old ballads that had tears in their 
very tones, repeat old, mysiic legends to him when the day was 
growing dim, or wander out, holding his hand and directing his 
steps in the great sunny openings of the park ; and constantly pre- 
ferring these pleasant duties to the frivolous variety of court, she 
lived in calm contentment till her father should once more recover 
his reason. The Princess Kate is drawn in an ancient picture as 
wearing bands of chestnut hair round a small head, from whose 
broad braids unruly tresses are forever escaping into curls caught 
and snarled again among strings of pearls ; eyes of a yellow hazel, 
with a perpetual laugh in them, while the white lids lift brown 
lashes almost to the arch of the well-defined brows. Straight, 
small, French features, among which the mouth is rather wide than 
otherwise, but a width of crimson velvet curve, that you would 
gladly see continued, above those small, ivory teeth, and a chin 
upturned and deeply cleft with a dimple to match those two in the 
oval, rosy, waxen cheeks. A white shoulder is partially heaved 
into light beneath a net of lace gathered up by a white, unjewelled 
hand ; and the whole, surrounded with a black, worm-eaten frame, 
hangs mouldering and retreating, day by day, further and fur- 
ther from sight, in the hall of the castle of Azincourt. 


The park of the present residence of the mad king was very 
ill trimmed, and the foresters had entirely deserted their cottage in 
the forest and taken other and finer abodes to themselves—plea- 
santer ones than the low, stone buildings could not be, their one 
story covered with ivy and deeply embosomed in the wild green 
growth of summer, where the birds built, unmolested, below the 
eaves and the stately deer trod across the very doorstone—and so 
the two strangers, who had installed themselves unasked in the 
abandoned place, seemed to be fully persuaded. Of these youths, 
one was Lord Guilford de Vere and the other a renowned young 
Welsh knight, Sir Owen Tudor. While the first was remarkable 
for nothing but the elegant ennui of high rank, the ‘last was re- 
markable for everything but that. His memory was stored with 
lays attesting the ancient historic splendor of his country and the 
daring deeds of his ancestors. Trained in all manly exploits of 
the age, he had no rival on field or flood, and in polite learning he 
fally proved the superiority of his Welsh blood and breeding. 
Rather tall and sinewy, this slender athlete possessed, neverthe- 
less, an extraordinary beauty of countenance, and the long, black 
locks, black, flashing eyes, fine features, sparkling teeth and beard- 
less face were as beautiful as a woman’s. 

It is not to be supposed that the princess, leading her father 
through the glades, had escaped the notice of these foreigners, nor 
that her fresh, naive beauty had not made, unfortunately, too 
deep an impression upon them. At first sight Lord Guilford was 
enraptured, but cooled on discovering her rank, and suffered his 
admiration to dwell on her pretty attendant, whose station was 
about equal to his own. But Sir Owen, “an eagle, clanged an 
eagle to the spheres,” and from the first glance of the lovely Kate 
had felt and nurtured a passion sudden as those in Arabian tales, 
and which, though impossible, was sweet as first loves usually are. 
Neither, in turn, had the princess failed to observe the young 
hunters, and while used in her father’s court to meet the deli- 
cate languor of Lord Guilford, the energetic, fiery motions and 


manners of the other presented a new phase of life for her study, 
which she did not fail to improve, as frequently, when stationed 
with her friend Rose within a bower of her own, quite hidden by 
the green undergrowth around, they had been compelled to listen 
to the conversation of the unsuspecting hunters as they dressed 

their game on the bank withoyt; avd twice had Sir Owen, in 


propria persona, crossed the path of the princess with a respect- 
ful bow and a flush on his*dark cheek, while she with a naive 
childishness had turned to look at him. 

The king was growing decidedly better, and one sunny after- 
noon, accompanied by Rose and the physician, his daughter was 
guiding him on his accustomed walk. 

“ King cups,” said he, pointing to the brilliant patches of blos- 
soms, “are the kings underneath—little fellows—tired of their 
crowns? It would seem as if I had worn a wreath of such things 
once. Pluck me some more, Kate ; twine those harebells among 
them, from the rocks yonder, and come back with thine arms full 
of flowers like a girl in the streets, child !’’ 


The physician took his hand while Kate sprung to gratify the 
first desire he had expressed for many months, and plunging into 
the copse threaded the familiar ways, gathering a thousand rare 
blossoms and wreathing them together while plucking a handful of 
iris growing beside the stream, and finishing the adornment with 
large, white hawblooms, she beheld it with satisfaction. ‘“ O, he 
said harebells!” said she, with a disappointed cadence, as she re- 
membered, “and there they are growing in the clefts so far up I 
never can reach them, and there are some scarlet berries—lovely 
—drooping over these white haws, well, I'll try!’ And hanging 
the wreath on her arm, with sprays of blossoms thrust carelessly 
everywhere about her, from the crown of her hat, half off her 
head, to the little feet, she began clambering. On the other side 
of the rocks, at their base, sat Sir Owen, and hearing the little 
soliloquy, had glanced over and was now gazing unobserved at 
the climbing flower-nymph, till at last the harebells were within 
her reach. ‘They grew in a cleft just under the summit, and were 
well nursed with constant dew, and the spray which in rough 
weather was frequently tossed to them by the torrent below. She 
filled her hands with the bells and the long, hair-like leaves, and 
then glanced at the bough of red berries growing half-way down 
the fuce of the rock. It was impossible to reach them unless she 
slid down the smooth surface, trusting to the bush to stop her pro- 
gress. And how would she reach the ground after picking the 
berries? O, time enough—she would see then; and was turning 
round preparatory to her slide, when she slipped, lost her balance, 
and falling over with a series of whirls, launched into the air, and 
would infallibly have been dashed into the torrent had not the lit- 
tle bush put forth its briery arms and caught her frock fast in a 
hundred thorns, while she hung, still grasping her flowers and 
looking round for relief. “The stem will break in a minute !” 
slie exclaimed ; but the minute had not passed ere Sir Owen, with 
a few bounds, had reached the summit, and taking the very step 
she had intended, slipped swiftly downward till brought up with 
sudden impetus against the bush that supported her, catching her 
slender waist in his strong grasp just as the bush with a sharp 
crack broke away and whirled down into the stream, leaving only 
the twigs clinging to her apparel. What to do now? farther 
slipping would bring them only into the deep water that broke up 
almost immediately into a cascade of some forty feet, and the rock 
was everywhere smooth as glass. The stream was but about 
twenty feet wide, perhaps he could clear it. She glanced into his 
eyes and saw the same ideas—all this, for thought is more instan- 
taneous than electricity, in some half-dozen seconds, and bracing 
his foot against the little stump, with the momentum of his slide 
still quivering in his person, he sprung—the waters dashed and 
roared beneath, the air whirled, whistled and slipped around them, 
ages seemed passing in that instant, the world booming back and 
away from them, she closed her eyes and awaited the shock of 
descent, should it ever come, and at last like one waking from a 
dream, found herself close in Sir Owen’s embrace, on the opposite 
shore. Hier first impulse at her release was to fall at her preserv- 
er’s feet and cover his hands with kisses, for she was young and 
life very sweet; her next, to draw up with dignity and beg that he 
would request any favor the first lady in France could bestow, and 
her last, remembering how frequently she had heard his conversa- 
tions and watched him in the forest, was to do nothing, which ac- 
cordingly, like a guilty little child, she did. Rather wondering at 
her coolness, but at the same time noticing the little self-conscious 
air, and divining her last thoughts by his own, the knight said : 

“ Pardon, lady; but perchance we are both better acquainted 
than the other dreams of.” 

“ And monsieur knows then,” said she, dropping the crushed 
rose, while merriment filled her eye and she broke into a gay 
laugh, “ that I know his haunts—that if I do not know his name 
and station, I know at least a thousand thoughts to which he has 
given utterance ?” 

** My name is Owen Tudor, and I am a knight of Wales.” 

This sudden knowledge of their immense disparity of position 
which she had half hoped might not be so great, acted like a 
damp spell upon her glowing thoughts, but in a moment the im- 
prudence and heedlessness of youth returned, and with elastic 
smiles she answered : 

“ But the Tudors are descended from kings 1?” 

“ So we believe, madam,” he replied. 

“ Then we are not so unequal as it would seem 1” 

“Quite as much so,” was the response to this rather singular 
question. 

“ Would it have cost you so much to accept a rank I was wil- 
ling to accord ?” she winningly asked. 

“Since it was not mine I should have been far less a free man,” 
he returned, 


“T understand,” she said for the first time, with a falling inflec- 
tion, knowing very well that a swect Voice is always sweetest in 
gentle interrogations; “‘ but because arbitrary fate, by no virtue of 
mine, bas made me what I am, there is no inequality in a friend- 
ship which I must always owe to him who saves my life. I would 
not like to have died, and I showld—but for you.” 


‘ upon him with angry eyes. 
“‘ Let Sir Owen remember another time, that when I om my 


The tears came into her eyes, but Sir Owen steeled himself 
against the witchery as far as it was possible. 

“Lady,” said he, after a moment’s pause, “Tudor can never 
dare aspire to anything but thy knight. Give me but thy scarf 
that I may do battle in thy mame forever!” and as the custom 
was, sunk on one knee before her. 

“There is nothing,” whispered she, “to which Tudor might 
not aspire. But be indeed my\knight, brave youth, till—” 

She stopped, confused and blushing, plaeked the dagger from 
his bosom, and clove one of her long, brown curls in lieu of the 
absent scarf, and returned the weapon, for the first time put to 
such gentle usage, with the tress twisted round it. Pressing the 
lock to his lips, Sir Owen thrust it into his bosom while turning to 
continue the path, The stream, which widened both above and 
below this point, was only to be crossed bya footbridge at a 
league’s distance, and beguiling the way with pleasantest conversa- 
tion, the two went on, and by sunset separated at the foot of the 
great avenue, not, however, till young Sir Owen had agreed to 
meet her next day again, and turning every step or two to watch 
his fine figure as he strode away, she finally ran in with her wilted 
flowers to the old king, who had quite forgotten his wish by this 
time. She knew very well that she was indulging in vain a pas- 
sion that ought to be strangled at its birth, she knew she never 
could be a knight’s wife; but blindly closing her eyes upon the 
future, she laughed, lived, enjoyed, loved, in the present. And 
Sir Owen, with all the strength of his intellect, as he saw the bar- 
riers to happiness in this direction, with all the fortitude of self con- 
trol determined never to risk his secret in words, and with all the 
fire of his heart felt that this lovely creature had kindled a flame 
there which neither time nor circumstances could extinguish. 


“Has the lady smiled on thee?” asked Lord Guilford, as he 
entered the cottage. ‘ Well, she smiles just so on me,” added the 
same personage with a yawn. 

Sir Owen’s eyes flashed, but his sleepy friend observed nothing 
and continued his remarks, whose subject was in reality the pret- 
ty Rose, till the knight wondered were he dreaming or waking, 
that he dared speak in that manner of one so free from coquetry and 
deceit as the Princess Kate. 

The night on slow pinions overswept the sky, and the dew was 
yet undried by morning, when Kate met her undeclared lover 
again ; and not once but a thousand times, frequently accompan- 
ied by Rose and de Vere, did they stroll through the fresh blos- 
somed vines at sunrise, or listen in the shade to the bubbling night- 
ingale at evening. One night, the moon was sinking in the sky, 
but still with faint lustre filled the pleached alley down which the 
damsels were wandering, when parting the boughs Lord Guilford 
joined them, and in an instant more Sir Owen leaped into the 
group, and in a few moments Kate found herself arm in arm with 
the knight at some distance from the others. Up to this time, 
whatever might have been guessed by each of the other’s senti- 
ments, no actual protestations of love had passed between them. 
Taking from the folds of her dress a slip of paper, and unrolling 
it, the princess repeated with mock solemnity a madrigal whose 
burden was herself. 

“Tf I had ever seen Sir Owen’s pen-strokes,” she said, gaily, 
“I would vow that these were part and parcel of them. I picked 
them up where he should not have dropped them—at the feet of 
the old Jord-chamberlain 

He extended his hand to take the 7 sper. 

“Nay, sir,” said she, restoring them to their former position, 
“they are far too precious to be restored.” 

They were sitting on a mossy bank from whence she started to 
secure a glowworm that glimmered across the way. 

“ Nay,” returned Sir Owen, “ these verses are too trifling to be 
the subject of thy highness’s laughter.” 

“Tf I laugh at them,” she rejoined, glancing at him over her 
shoulder while stooping to the worm, “ it is with the secret joy that 
cannot contain itself!” 

“ The lady jests with a simple baron. Such joy is not for the 
great, only for those who love.” 

She rose; she turned; she came forward and stood before him ; 
bending, she looked into his eyes. 

** But I do love thee !”’ she said, in an earnest yet half-pleading 
tone,” and we love, though all the wooing is on my side!”’ and 
stooping lower, she touched her cherry lips to his, 


Bold as the little charmer was, she trembled when feeling his 
arms encircling her, his lips returning her kisses, his breath comirg 
and going on her cheek ; while with all the forgetfulness thay such 
love begets, he uttered more melting and passionate sentey than 
she could ever have dared wish to hear. 

When they parted that night she wore hiswing, a 
circle, upon her finger, and locking her joy i her 
long alone, only gazing at this outward token of it 


this languid gentleman. At first, Sir Owen refused to believe his 
eyes, then sought @ hiindred excuses for her, and finally, 
maddening jealousy, poured a hundred vehement reproaches 
her. Kate had thought that such conduct would only 
passion, and stood still with the first words, prepared for a lit\'e 


scene, but now amazed and dhe 


word I keep it,” she returned. ‘ Because I am promised to one 
man, shall I shut myself up like a Turk in a seraglio, from all 
others? No! if such is to be my fate, better escape it now. I 


— 


— 
| | 
days, in a state of blissfulness, they two saw and heard/only each 
other; and then fearing lest he should weary of his) toy, 
Kate, in order. to rivet faster his chains, entered on 4\ course to 
loosen them altogether, by playing off her charms on \\ord Guil- 
7s ford, conversing and accompanying him instead of her h\ver, and, 
in short, according, to her ability, flirting to the last extr\me with 


elf 
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choose always to receive the homage of whom I please. Sir 
Owen is released from a bond that must be galling, since he 
strives by such petty means to break it! I scorn him and his 
vows!” And tearing the ring from her finger, she flung it at his 
feet and he saw her no more. 

That day, Queen Isabel came down into the country and took 
her daughter away from the place under her own protection, since 
the English, invading the French territory, had taken Harfleur, 
vowing in addition, to seize the princess for their king’s wife, and 
certain provinces as her dowry. Braced by pride and anger, Kate 
firmly put down any remorse that might linger in her heart, and 
believing that she had trodden out the flames of love as suddenly 
as they had been kindled, went gayly off with her mother, while 
Sir Owen still lingered in the forester’s cottage. 

One night a herald tapped at the lattice. “ Englishman,” whis- 
pered he, “your king desires you! Not sixty leagues hence he 
prepares for the French onset. Harry the Fifth counts on Sir 
Owen Tudor to win a battle for him !” 

Like sparks of fire struck in the dark by sudden blows from 
steel armor, so memories of war and longing desires for the din of 
arms and clang of trumpets, flashed through the soul of Sir Owen, 
and snatching his armor, he left Lord Guilford to follow at his 
ease, and dashed through the forest with the herald till they 
reached the English camp. 

Meanwhile, Kate had been warned by her mother that if they 
were defeated her hand would be the price of peace, and 
half in pique at her lover, half in caprice, she had consented, 
while Queen Isabel, reviewing the French forces, destitute as they 
were of muscular commons, and abounding in revelling noblesse, 
could not for a moment doubt the issue. 

Day afver day the hostile armies had marched up the opposite 
river-side, and at last, the English, erossing, had forced the French 
to withdraw to a village some miles distant, where, spending the 
night in carousal, the latter awaited the dawn which, as they ex- 
pected, would be the last the English would ever see. Thirty 
deep, and a line long as the eye could reach, swelled the crescent 
of their forces at sunrise, heavily laden with armor, and composed 
almost entirely of cavalry ; but a mere handful, light, half-naked, 
standing only three deep, on marshy ground, the bowmen of King 
Henry surrounded him where he rode, glittering in kingly insignia, 
and determined on death without victory. For a few moments 
the battle arrays stood regarding each other, till three French 
dukes rode out and haughtily demanded surrender. 

“ Back for your lives, gentlemen !” returned King Henry, and 
with the thundering “‘ charge !”’ that volleyed through the ranks, 
the archers sprang forward, biting the earth, planted their stakes 
and blackened the air with hurtling darts that turned the French 
boasters, already half sunk in mire, with the direst loss and con- 
fusion. Then began the melee. Shouts, groans, trumpet brays 
and hautboy peals, whistling arrows, clashing swords, splitting 
lances, shrieks, curses in divers tongues and spurting streams of 
blood. 

“ Well done, Sir Owen !” cried the cheering voice of the Eng- 
lish king, as with battle-axe and broadsword swinging in either 
hand, the Welsh knight had cleared a square of twenty gayly 
caparisoned foes around him, and now lifting his helmet from his 
aching brows wiped his dripping sword upon the saddle cloth. 
“ Had I a dozen like thee the battle were mine ere now!” 

Sir Owen glancff at the man for whom he was winning a bride 
and that bride almost his own, while rapidly twining a long lock 
of chestnut hair in the crest, then with a jerk replaced his helmet, 
tightened the strap, and shouting to his battalions to follow him, 
“on, on!”’ dashed into the centre of the French. A thousand 
arms encircled him, great blows parried his, torrents of red blood 
bathed him, showers of yellow sparks flashed out in a sudden 
darkness before his eyes, a shock, a concussion upon his head as 
of two worlds grinding together—darkness closed round him, 
light and sense flowed from him, and he fell on the field of Azin- 
court. But Henry won. . 

Six months, victorious as Mars, Henry traversed France, and 
fortress after fortress fell before him. At length Rouen opened its 
gates to his conquering host, and there, for the first time, he be- 
held his future queen. Kate had never once paused to reflect, and 
clad in gay recklessness she danced up the hours that led her to 
his feet; and with the same gay sprightliness that had enraptured 
Sir Owen, she made Henry the Fifth acknowledge her power. 
Ignorant of her lover’s fate, Sir Owen had taken her at her word 
she thought, and as the king’s wife, she returned with him tri- 
umphant to England. 

A year had passed, and if any repentance of her sudden anger 
that evening in the wood came to Kate, she never showed it by 
sign or word, but with merriest quips wiled the hours away; and 
if amy tears were shed by her, or any mournful moments sighed 
alone when Lord Guilford brought Rose, his bride, to court, they 
wereshrined in the deepest secrecy. 

One day, at Westminster, they were hanging trophies taken in 
the late.wars, and many of the courtiers, together with the king 
and queen, were straying through the aisles and among the gor- 


_ygeous'chapels. A familiar benner caught Kate’s eye, It was one 


wrought by herself and sisters for the Duc d’Alencon. 

“ Who captured that?” she inquired of the king. 

“ Is it thy finger-work, Kate 1” he rejoimed. “It was taken by 
poor Tudor, the bravest knight in Wales, and for the matter of 


. that, in England itself; would he had lived, that thy hand might 


have given him aneatidom |” 

~~ She waited a moment before asking with a steady voice : 
“And where is he now ?”’ 
**T saw him fall on the ficld of Azincourt.” 
Others drew near, and the queen turned aside, and through a 


low arch entered a chapel alono, A giant weight seemed to be 


crushing down her heart, hot tears, not to be shed, to be withering 
her sight, her reason reeled, and when, after a time, the king en- 
tered, he found her fainted on the floor. Sir Owen was amply re- 
venged. 

The next month was an eventful one for Kate ; for out of Rouen 
in France, whither they had gone, she followed an interminable 
funeral procession and buried her husband, dead of a long, silent 
disease, among the kings of Westminster. 

But while all these things were transpiring, in the forester’s cot- 
tage in the old French park, a wounded man lay for many months 
in the alternate delirium and stupor of fever. At last, one night, 
a gleam of intelligence lighted his dim eye. He surveyed, ques- 
tioningly, the crone who peered over him with the dripping candle 
in her hand. 

“Ten months, honey, hast thou lain at death’s door. Now by 
Saint Mary’s aid thou’lt gain flesh, heart and health!” whispered she. 

And slowly as the year wheeled round again, with the first blush 
of spring, he rose, feeble but recovered, and in the depth of sum- 
mer Sir Owen, with the strength of manhood once more at his 
command, left the well-recompensed old nurse and journeyed on 
a knight’s devoir through Germany and Spain, till full three years 
had dragged away ; but still hidden in his bosom was a long lock 
of chestnut hair, once well soaked in blood. 

Time went by, both for Sir Owen and the English court, and 
summer was again at its luxuriant height in the white-cliffed 
islands. A longing wish had filled Kate’s heart to see the land 
that had nurtured Sir Owen, to roam through Wales, and_per- 
chance to set foot in the very castle where he had first drawn 
breath. Not with any hope or desire of seeing him, nor with any 
knowledge of his existence, for she believed him dead, but partly 
to solace the wild grief and remorse that had ever since waged in 
her heart. Men thought it was the queen who was inconsolable ; 
they mistook, it was only that Kate who had broken the pledge 
she made to Sir Owen Tudor. She had ridden all day over the 
long slopes of the blue hills, and at sunset had housed her train in 
an old romantic castle whose lord had offered it, through a page, 
to the travelling strangers. Breakfasting alone next morning, 
alone she sauntered out through the wild glens, for she was now 
near the village of his birth. Pale were her checks, her hair damp 
and loose, and her whole array, far from its former costliness, was 
only carelessly simple. She had wandered some distance, when 
suddenly at the base of a willow growing out of a rock, she con- 
fronted a well-known figure, sitting motionless and looking dream- 
ily into the still water. Bubbles of light broke in the depths of 
her hazel eyes. Sudden carnations blossomed below her temples. 
Was it a vision—was she awake—had the dead king of England 
deceived her—was Sir Owen Tudor alive and here before her ? 
She stepped forward, trembling in every nerver 

Owen!” 

The knight looked up. 

Kate 

“ Thou wert not then slain at Azincourt t?” 

“Your majesty, I am here!” he returned, rising and bowing, 
while he laid a bitter stress on the first two words. 

A moment longer she looked at him, still trembling with pain- 
ful agitation, and then casting her eyes on the ground, flung her- 
self at his feet. 

“ Forgive me! forgive!” she cried. ‘‘O, Owen, can you never 
forget 

The old embrace and the impasssioned kiss were his only re- 
sponses, assuring her of pardon. 

“ And can you now love me, unfaithful that I was, as then ?”’ 
she murmured, as they stood there, sunshine flecked in soft green 
shade, a little after. 

“More precious,” he returned, “because more longed, more 
suffered for 

The queen of England was her own mistress, and happior than 
ever the princess of France had been, was the ancestress of two 
dynasties, the baroness of Tudor. 


> 


ANCIENT CITY DISCOVERED. 

An interesting pamphlet has recently been published b % 
Bellasis, collector of Hyderbarad, in Scinde, yas on 
account of his examinations and discoveries on the site of the an- 
cient city of Brahminabad, on a branch of the old bed of the In- 
dus. ‘Tradition affirms that the city—the capital of the Hindoo 
kingdom to which the tide of Mohammedan invasion had scarcely 
penetrated—was destroyed by fire from heaven and by earthquake, 
on account of the wickedness of its ruler. The investigations of 
Mr. Bellasis seem to prove that the place really was destroyed by 
some terrible convulsion of nature, which probably at the same 
time completely changed the course of the Indus. On no other 
supposition can a ruin be accounted for that was at once so sud- 
den and so complete. Skeletons were found in every house that 
heard pe and in the streets, some crouched together and there 
buried ; others crushed fiat by a falling weight, the pieces of stone 
or brick still in some cases buried in the fractured skull. Numer- 
pn coins and other valuables have oleadty oo discovered, carved 

res in ivory, vings on cornelian an te, a set of ivor 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE, 

The solid rock which turns the edge of the chisel, bears forever 
the impress of the leaf and the acorn received long, long since, 
ere it had become hardened by time and the elements. If we 
trace back to its fountain, the mighty torrent which fertilized the 
land with its copious streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating 
flood, wo shall tind it dripping in crystal drops from some moss 
crevice among the distant hills ; so, too, the gentle feelings mm 
affections that enrich and adorn the heart, and the mighty passions 
that sweep away all the barriers of the soul and desolate society, 
may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered retire- 
ment of home. “I should have been an atheist,” said John Ran- 
dolph, “if it had not been for one recollection ; and that was the 
memory of the time when my departed mother used to take my 
little hands in hers, and caused me on my knees to say, ‘ Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven Trumpet, Boston. 


BOOTH, THE ACTOR. 

A friend tell us an anecdote of Booth, the great tragedian, 
which we do not recollect having seen in print. It occurred in the 
palmy days of his fame, before the sparkle of his black eye had 
been dimmed by that bane of genius—strong drink. 

Booth and several friends had been invited to dine with an old 
gentleman in Baltimore of distinguished kindness, urbanity and 
piety. The host, though disapproving of theatres aud theatre-go- 
ing, had heard so much of Booth’s remarkable powers, that curi- 
osity to see the man had in this instance overcome all his scruples 
and prejudices. After the entertainment was over, lamps lighted, 
and the company seated in the drawing-room, some one requested 
Booth, as a particular favor, and one all present would doubtless 
appreciate, to read aloud the Lord’s Prayer. Booth expressed his 
willingness to afford them this gratification, and all eyes were 
turned expectantly upon him. Booth rose slowly and reverential- 
ly from his chair. It was wonderful to watch the play of emotion 
that convulsed his countenance. He became deadly pale, and his 
eyes, turned tremblingly upwards, were wet with tears. As yet he 
had not spoken. ‘The silence could be felt. It became absolutely 
painful, until the spell was broken as if by an electric shock, as 
his rich-toned voice, from his white lips, syllabled forth, ‘ Our Fa- 
ther, who art in heaven,” etc., with pathos and perfect solemnity. 

He finished. ‘The silence continued. Not a voice was heard or 
a muscle moved in his wrapt audience, until from a remote corner 
of the room a subdued sob was heard, and the old gentleman (their 
host) stepped forward with streaming eyes and tottering frame, 
and seized Booth by the hand. “ Sir,” said he,‘in broken accents, 
“‘ you have afforded me a pleasure for which my whole future fe 
will feel grateful. I am an old man, and every day, from my boy- 
hood to the present time, I thought I had repeated the Lord’s 


Prayer, but I never heard it before, never.”” “ You are right,” re- 
plied Booth; “to read that prayer as it should be read has-cost me 
the severest study and labor for thirty years, and I am far from 


being yet satisfied with my rendering of that wonderfal produc- 
tion. Hardly one person in ten thousand comprehends how much 
beauty, tenderness and grandeur can be condensed in a space so 
small and words so simple. That prayer of itself sufficiently il- 
lustrates the truth of the Bible, and stamps its seal of divinity.” 

So great was the effect produced (says our informant, who was 
present) that conversation was sustained but a short time longer, 
in subdued monosyllables.— Boston Gazeite. 


A TURKISH SCHOOL, 


What a picture it was! On the cushioned divan, which rans 
along one side of the room, sat three venerable looking Imaums, 
in flowing robes, long beards, white tarbans, and with chibougue. 
On their right and left, upon the divan, were seated a dozen boys, 
of ages varying from six to twelve, whose dress marked them of 
high rank. Ina conspicuous position among these was a tiny boy, 
about four years old. He wore a little coat of crimson velvet, 
embroidered in gold; trowsers and vest to match; a leather band, 
richly worked, round his waist, from which hung a tiny sword. 
On his head a velvet fez, beautifully embroidered, with a heavy 
gold tassel, completed his attire. On a small desk before the 
Imaums were several large books in the Turkish language. One 
was lying open. Below the divan were rows of little Turks, all 
dressed alike, in the coat and trowsers and crimson cloth fez. 
They sat in rows on the floor, like an English infant school, and 
their little red caps made them look, at a distance, like a bed of 
poppies. Truth to say, they behaved a great deal better than the 
same number of little Britons would have done. Our entrance 
attracted their attention. Only for an instant they gave us #look, 
then settled themselves again. And now one Imaum called up 
one boy after another to read a sentence out fof the great book ; 
when he had finished, all the school cried out,“ Amen.”’ At 
length the little boy, whose dress we have described, descended 
from his seat, and stood at the Imaum’s feet—then slowiy repeat- 
ed each word after the Imaum. He accomplished a sentence ; a 
very loud “‘ Amen,” followed, and there was a buzz and a smile 
on every one’s face, as if some feat had been accomplished. The 
child returned to his place, and the other boys went up in turus 
for their lesson.—J. V. C. Smith. 

THE STORY OF A THRONE. 

Of the uncertainty attending the wives and fortunes of children 
born to inherit the throne of France, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times writes: “ Not a little remarkable is it to ob- 
serve that from the accession of Louis XIV. to the present time, 
not a single king or governor of France, though none of them, 
with the cmp of Lenis XVIIL., have been childless, has been 
succeeded at his demise by his son. Louis XIV. survived his son, 
his grandson and several of his great-grand-children, and was suc- 
ceeded at last by one of the younger children of his grandson, the 
Duke of Burgundy. Louis XV. survived his son, and was suc- 
ceeded by his dson, Louis XVI. Louis XVI. left a son be- 
hind him, but that son perished in the filthy dungeon to which the 
cruelty of the terrorists had confined him. The king of Rome, 
to whom Napoleon fondly hoped to bequeath the boundless em- 

ire he had won, died a colonel in the Austrian service. Louis 

< VIII. was, as we have said, childless. The Duke de Berri fell 
by the hand of an assassin in the lifetime of Charles X., and his 
son, the Duke de Bordeaux, is an exile from the land which his 
ancestors regarded as their own estates. The eldest son of Louis 
Philippe perished by an untimely accident, and his grandson aud 
heir does not sit upon the throne of his grandfather. Thus, then, 
it appears that for upwards of two hundred years, in no one of the 
dynasties to which Franee has been sbjected, has the son suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the father.” —Suaday Despatch. 


rONE DOLLAR.— 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROOURE FOR YOU A WHOLB YEAR 


BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


(O There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Bajlou’s Dollar Monthly. 
(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also ein- 
Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum th \- 
price of ome dollar ! 
(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
is fresh, original, hat i 
(>> It is carefully edited by Mr, Ballou, who bas sixtcen years experience 
on the Boston press. 
{C7 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor, 
number contains original articles more than regular 
Though published but two 
pe years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
An enclosing one dollar to the as below, shall receive 
he one year; or any person sending us eight subscribe: 
eight dollars, at onp Line, shall receive the ninth con gratia. — 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 23 Wiuter Street, Boston, Mass, 
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SONNET. 


BY MARY CORRINNA CLAIR. 


A heaven-born love came in my soul to dwell ; 
What dainty flowers now decked the halls of thought, 
With rainbow hues the future life was fraught, 
And on my heartstrings, like sweet music fell 
The dreams no worldly prudence could dispel. 
Cool, sparkling raindrops thirsty earth has sought, 
And into living forms of beauty wrought, 
That blossoms fair might gem the wood and dell ; 
So my glad spirit drank the heaven-sent dream, 
And forth, like tender buds and emerald spray 
Sprang cherished thoughts, hopes and the radiant gleam 
My spirit caught of the eternal day ; 
Be hushed, O grief! Heaven surcly will redeem 
Those rose-tinged thoughts, so rudely swept away. 


> 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ASHMEADE. 


BY WM. B. OLIVER. 


“FareweE.., beloved Ashmeade!” I exclaimed, as I stood on 
the topmost height of the hill at whose foot the beautiful village 
was built. ‘Farewell, sweet place of my birth! It may be the 
last time that my eyes shall behold thee—but when I forget thee, 
may my right hand forget its cunning!” 

The first gray light of morning was just changing to a dull red, 
and the light breeze springing up, was shaking a shower of dew- 
drops from every bush. I looked down upon the still sleeping 
town. How beautiful it looked in its quiet loveliness! There 
was a window open in one white house, and I was almost sure 
that the curtain was parted for a moment, and a face was looking 
out. It might be imagination—but I was willing to take the sweet 
delusion away with me. 

At the door of that house, I had parted the night before with 
Leonore Howard, and had spoken words which only lovers use. 
With that smile shining upon me, I could have been too happy to 
live or die with Leonore ; but my judgment told me that I had no 
right to bind her to my destiny until I had toiled, and received 
the reward of toil. Iwas going away for this purpose. I was 
determined to make a name for myself—a name which should not 
disgrace the choice of Leonore Howard. I did not care for wealth. 
It was not my ambition to compete with those who, in sacrificing 
to fashion and show, destroy their chance of any other reward 
than the poor notoriety which they may gain by the sacrifice. 

My eye fixed upon two objects, which stood so near each other 
that one could not be seen without the other. One was almost a 
palace, built by one of those men who obtain fortunes by gaming, 
or at least—to use the softest word—by speculation. The other 
was a neat white cottage, occupied by his own brother, a man 
whose rare gifts might seem to raise him higher than the other, 
even in the world’s judgment. Why were not these men on the 
same round of the ladder? Simply because one would not prosti- 
tute his fine powers of mind to acquire wealth by unfair means, 
and the other did. 

“ Yes, Leonore !” I exclaimed, as I turned my eyes from the 
home where she dwelt, “I will bring you a name for which you 
shall not have need to blush, or I will never return.” 

It was not that I hoped or expected to perform any great ac- 
tion, which should turn the eyes of the world towards me. * I felt 
that Leonore’s heart would be satisfied with one who would keep 
fast his integrity, and do all that he could for suffering humanity. 

She was a noble woman—that Leonore Howard! As I look at 
her now, through the dim lapse of years, there are thousands of 
women whom I have known or heard of, who fade into mere 
painted butterflies before her. My heart still does her justice, 
although she was untrue to me. Let me not blame her! Few 
could have passed through the same ordeal, and not have changed. 

I pass lightly over the events of the next three years. I had 
succeeded in my business, which led me to various and far off 
places, being that of engineering. I had made sufficient to lay by 
a handsome sum for future contingencies, besides the regular sup- 
ply which I sent my widowed mother and invalid sister. 

While absent, I came in contact, unwillingly enough, with a 
young man by the name of Edson. I say, unwillingly, for there 
was something in his eye, brilliant and flashing as it was, and in 
the low, sensual look of his really handsome mouth, that excited 
my aversion. Still, our business transactions brought us together 
in the hours devoted to our daily avocations, and when evening 
came, Edson was forever at my room. I would have gladly been 
alone, for I always had letters to write; but his manner was so 
cordial, and he seemed so sure of a warm reception, that my hos- 
pitality could not be refused to one who appeared to expect it. 

I had been writing nearly all night, when he came unexpectedly 
into my room one morning, while my desks and writing materials 
still lay in confusion. I had forgotten that my letters were lying 
on the table ready to be mailed, and Isoon had the vexation of 
seeing Edson turning them over, with his usual familiar sort of 
insolence, and looking at the directions. 

“ Leonore Howard !” he exclaimed, as her name met his eye on 
one of the letters. ‘‘ Do you know her, Allan ?”’ 

I was angry, but I resolved not to deny what I was willing that 
the whole world should know; so I signified that Miss Howard 
was my affianced wife. I was thunderstrack by the look which 
came over that face. His beauty now was the beauty of a demon. 
He almost foamed at the mouth, and his eyes literally glared at 
me with rage. 

“Tt is falsc!” he exclaimed; then lowering his tone suddenly, 


he subsided into a calmer manner. “ Excuse me, Mr. Allan,” he 
said at length, his voice still quivering with excitement, “but I 
have a right to know how long, and in what manner your ac- 
quaintance with Miss Howard has been.” 

“Nay,” I answered, “that question would more properly come 
from me. But I do not ask it, nor will I allow that lady’s name 
to be used in any conversation between us. You will oblige me 
by dropping all subjects relating to her, now and forever.” 

He muttered a few words between his closed teeth, while I gath- 
ered up my letters, put on my coat and prepared for going out. 
He seemed amazed at my coolness, and yet I had certainly given 
him no reason to doubt my spirit. He affected to speak gaily, as 
he said, in a laughing tone, ‘‘I bide my time,” and we went away 
together. 

Owing partly, perhaps, to that indefinable dread which we some- 
times have of finding a disagreeable truth confirmed, I forbore to 
speak of Edson in my letters to Leonore. She had never named 
any person, and I could not bring myself to write his name to her. 

Soon after this, Edson left town, much to my surprise, for his 
business was lucrative, and promised to be permanent. I tried to 
forget the disagreeable episode in my life which he had occasion- 
ed; but in vain. My thoughts still recurred to it, and hovered 
round Ashmeade and Leonore, as the dove hovers over its nest. 
I ventured, in my next letter to my sister Julia, to ask if she had 
ever heard of any one of the name of Edson. Poor, crippled Ju- 
lia! It was a great effort for her to write at all; but her love for 
me made her exert herself to pen the following: 


“Dear Freperic,—You ask me if I know any one of the 
name of Edson. While you were at school in Greenfield, man 
years ago, there was a young lad of that name—Alfred Bacon, 1 
think—passing a few months here with the Merrifields. He wasa 
bold youth, with a handsome face, and found great favor with 
those who do not look much deeper. I beg your pardon, dear 
brother, for speaking of it; but since you would not have asked 
the question unless you wished to know all, I must tell you that 
he was almost constantly with Leonore Howard. People said 
they were engaged, mere children as they were; but the report 
soon died out, and I have never heard his name since.” 

Here, then, was some food for conjecture. I shrunk from men- 
tioning the matter to Leonore, yet it was right that I should do so. 
I had been so happy in the thought that I was the first who had 
ever disturbed the pure current of Leonore’s affections, that it 
seemed like sacrilege to me to know that even in her school-girl 
days, she had been loved by another, and, as it seemed, had been 
thought by others to have accepted and returned that love. 

I walked my room for hours that night, after receiving Julia’s 
letter. How did I know how to interpret Edson’s absence? Per- 
haps even now, the falcon was hovering above the peaceful nest 
which I had left at Ashmeade. 

“Leonore! Leouore!” I exclaimed, wildly, madly, “come to 
me!” As true as fate, I heard a voice like a deep echo, repeat 
my words ‘come to me!” I sat down like one in adream. I 
could not move a finger. The words dwelt on my mind like a 
spell. I do not know to this day why I did not obey that voice. 
It must have been because I feared being thought absurd, or else 
that the weight of my engagements prevented the breaking of my 
faith with my employers—for the interests of an entire railway 
company depended on my fulfilling them. 

I tried all the next day to believe that I was exciting myself un- 
necessarily—that all was well. I tried to believe that Julia was 
mistaken—that she had tried to get up some story, merely because 
I had asked her. It would not do! When night and darkness 
came again, I was again haunted with those words, “ come to me!” 
Could I have gone conscientiously, the next hour would have 
found me on the high road for Ashmeade! I chafed with mad- 
ness at the idea that my engagements here were not of a nature 
that could be set aside, so that I could go at once and satisfy my- 
self that all was safe. 

Leonore’s letters had been sad and despondent. Then they 
failed for several weeks; and when, in answer to my distracted 
questionings, she at last wrote, it was to tell me that she had been 
dangerously, miserably ill; that she had expected and longed for 
my coming, and that they had told her, when she grew better, 
that her whole cry was for me to comie to her. 

“ Well, I shall believe in presentiments after this,” I said to 
myself—I remembered the night when my wild cry had been 
echoed, and I almost thought that it was a reality. 

Months passed before I could free myself from my shackles. I 
talked with the principal agent of the railway, and begged him to 
release me. ‘“ Impossible, Mr. Allan,” he said ; “ a new engineer 
before our plans are completed, would prove the destruction of our 
interests.” I thought of Leonore, and fancied that her happiness 
and mine were of quite as much consequence as railway matters ; 
but I was in the toils, and could not free myself. And, mean- 
while, what was the state of affairs at Ashmeade ? 

There was a period of two months, in which I had had no single 
letter from Leonore. I thought so deeply upon the cause which 
might have operated to prevent her, that, added to my incessant 
toil, it threw me into a fever. I lay for weeks, struggling between 
the fierce and cruel fever on one hand, and the goodness of my 
constitution on the other. 

When I recovered, another engineer had been appointed, and I 
was free. I gathered up the little wealth which I had accumu- 
lated, and turned my face towards Ashmeade. I arrived at the 
neighboring village late at night—too late for an invalid to travel 
even the short two miles which intervened between the two towns ; 
but at the first gray streak of morning, I was there. I stood again 
on the hillside, on which I had stood three years before, and 
looked down, as then, upon the white house with its open window. 
Everything remained unchanged. The blue smoke from the 
chimneys began to curl up gracefully against the reddening east ; 


the farmers were already astir with their fragrant loads of hay 
bound to the city market, and here and there I could see the milk- 
maids carrying their pails lightly along. I fancied that I could 
almost hear the song from their lips. 

I watched in vain for Leonore’s face at the window. She did 
not appear, but the white curtain blew far out into the morning 
air, and once I saw it suddenly gathered back into the room. 
* Now, then, I shall see her!” I exclaimed, but she did not ap- 
pear. Why did I linger so long upon that height? It was be- 
cause I dreaded to learn my fate. There was something in the 
book which destiny had spread before my eyes, of which*I knew 
not the import, but which appalled and frightened me. Look where 
I would on the map of the future, there sat a shape, mocking and 
grinning—and that shape always assumed the image of Alfred 
Edson ! 

At length I summoned courage to go down the hillslope. At 
its foot I encountered several person with whom I used to be on 
agreeable, if not on intimate terms. They recognized me, receiv- 
ed my proffered hand, and treated me civilly; but the cordiality 
of old times was all gone. It was not the reception on which I 
might reasonably have counted after three years’ absence. I 
thought it not long enough to forget, and yet long enough to be 
glad to see me return. 

As I passed down the village, the shopkeepers were standing at 
their doors inhaling the fresh morning breeze. They, too, bowed 
coldly—evidently knowing me, but as evidently afraid to treat me 
cordially. I strode proudly on, for I began to feel angry and 
indignant. This was but a sorry reception after my wanderings 
in the rough world. I said to myself, as I went on, that there was 
one heart at least that would receive and bless me in my coming 
—my mother’s! Had I not often heard 


* there is none 
Tn all this cold and hollow world—no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother's heart.” 

I knocked at my mother's door; the old, familiar door, round 
which poor Julia and myself had so often played in our childhood 
—she, a little frail and feeble girl; I, her guardian and protector. 
My mother welcomed me as I expected. Julia wept tears of pas- 
sionate joy. They had been lonely enough since the brother and 
son had been absent. I thought this welcome would well repay 
me for the cold looks I had received that morning; and when my 
mother spread her little round breakfast table, and placed upon it 
the food which her own hands had prepared, she wore such a 
look of placid contentment, that I almost resolved that I would 
never again leave Ashmeade. 

But Leonore! I must visit her that very hour; and not until I 
had declared my intention of so doing, did Julia bring herself to 
tell me that Leonore was engaged to Alfred Edson. 

“Edson here in Ashmeade?” I exclaimed. “Tell me, Julia, 
how long this has been ?” 

“Ever since last autumn,” she replied, “and I understand they 
are to be married immediately. I thought you knew it all long 
ago.” 

I could not credit this. I must hear it from Leonore’s own lips ; 
and I walked over to the “ white house” immediately after break- 
fast. The servant who opened the door, looked surprised ; but I 
went boldly in, like one who is sure of a good reception, and in- 
quired for Miss Howard. She came directly, but started and 
turned pale on seeing me. I offered her my hand, which she did 
not take, but coldly asked me to be seated. I resolved to know 
what this meant—and then followed a stormy interview, such as I 
never participated in before nor since. 

She accused me of unfaithfulness to my promises; of reckless 
and dissipated conduct ; of trifling with other hearts, and breaking 
them by desertion—in short, had I been guilty of a tithe of what 
she laid to my charge, I should have loathed myself completely. 
I asked the name of her informant. She would not tell me, but 
answered that it was one who would no doubt substantiate all the 
statements that had been made. I would not trust myself to men- 
tion Edson’s name, but I well knew the serpent that had destroyed 
my Eden. I was mad, foaming with rage and indignation. It 
was wrong to feel so with Leonore, for I might have known that 
she was grossly deceived. 

At the door of her house, as I turned away with a burning 
cheek and a flushed brow, I encountered Edson. His air of cool, 
impudent assurance acted as a sedative to my rage, and I passed 
him witha contemptuous look. 

* What, Allan,” said he, “have you no word for an old friend ?” 

“ Friend !” I exclaimed. “ Say fiend, and you will be nearer the 
truth.” 

I would not stop to bandy words with him, and, turning on my 
heel, I left him to make his projected visit to Leonore. I won- 
dered afterwards at my own forbearance in not performing some 
wild action in attacking him; but I said to myself, as he had said 
on a former occasion, “I, too, bide my time!’ His calumnies, 
then, were undoubtedly the cause of my cool reception at Ash- 
meade! He it was who had poisoned the minds of my old neigh- 
bors and friends against me! Scoundrel! I defied him inwardly, 
and yet it was a bitter cup to drink. 

While I was striding homeward, some one behind me laid a 
hand on my shoulder, and a kindly voice greeted me. It was 
that of Frank Barnes, an old friend and schoolmate, who had gone 
away from Ashmeade the year before I had left it, but who had 
long since returned to its quiet shades. , 

‘I have been studying law,” he.said, in answer to-my inquiries, 
“and have hung out my shingle on Main Street. Come over to 
my office, my boy, and let us have a quiet smoke together.” 

I went with him, and he soon established me in a “Sleepy: . 
Hollow” of a chair, and himself in another equally luxurious. 
We talked of old times, of old school days, of our subsequent ad- 
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ventures—of everything, in short, save the one subject that came 
nearest to my heart. At last, Frank blundered upon it himself. 
I winced a little, for a man does not like to display his heart- 
wounds ; but Frank’s manner was so cordial, so full of sympathy, 
so replete with friendship for me and contempt for Edson, that I 
threw myself upon his confidence, and he returned it in full. 

Only a week before, he said, he had received a letter from a 
brother lawyer at the West, in which he had casually mentioned 
some suspicious circumstances in which Edson’s name, among 
many others, figured quite conspicuously. He had taken pains to 
find out if it was the person of the rame name at Ashmeade, and 
was expecting an answer with full particulars. He was inclined 
to believe that it was the same; and as he always disliked him, 
from one of those strange antipathies which sometimes come over 
us involuntarily, he seemed rather to hope that he was not mis- 
taken! 

_In the interim of hearing from his friend, he would visit Leo- 
nore, and occasionally express his conviction that what she had 
heard was false, and could be proved to be the invention of a 
single individual, who would yet be brought to justice. He 
brought me the assurance that Leonore seemed somewhat im- 
pressed with his words, and that she observed that, if they were 
true, a great wrong had been committed against me somewhere. 

“This is something gained, Allan,” said Frank, “to have set 
her to thinking.” 

I thought it mighty little; but I knew what importance lawyers 
attach to trifles sometimes, and I allowed him to chuekle as he 
pleased over his “case.” In a week more, he received an answer 
to his inquiries : 

“The very one,”’ wrote his Western friend, “and a greater vil- 
lain never went unhung. Had he continued in this township 
twelve hours longer, he would have ridden out in a very uncom- 
fortable garb, I do assure you. Make what use of my letter you 
please. Show it to the pretty young lady you speak of; give it to 
her discarded lover, and let him have the pleasure of reading it to 
her himself—in short, do anything you please with it that you wish. 
Nothing could delight the good people here more than to know 
that he was taking a year’s lodging at one of your most famous 
public buildings, or, indeed, they would not grudge him ten years 
in the least.” 

Frank clapped his hands with delight, danced round the office, 
and performed a number of extravaganzas, quite unusual for the 
dignified gentleman of the green bag. He was as interested in 
the “case,” as if it had been likely to bring him in a handsome 
fee. Nothing would content him but the idea of reading the letter 
*‘in open court,” as he called it. So, one evening when we were 
sure that Edson was there, we called at Mr. Howard’s, and were 
shown where the whole family sat assembled in conclave, probably 
on my delinquencies. 

A dead silence followed our entrance. Mrs. Howard, who had 
always liked me, alone looked pleasant and kindly. Mr. Howard 
wore a puzzled air, and Leonore looked annoyed. Edson wore his 
usual satisfied face. Frank, soon weary of this, remarked to Miss 
Howard that he had received some Western news, which he 
thought would interest her. He then read the letter. Before he 
had got half through, Edson rose and left the room, but was 
stopped by an officer placed there by Frank, according to the 
authority transmitted to him. 

A cry from Mrs. Howard made me turn from this very satisfac- 
tory exhibition. Leonore had fainted, and was taken up stairs, 
where she remained for several hours insensible. A violent fever 
was the result of the shock she had received. I was almost fran- 
tic, and spent most of my time in Frank’s office, lamenting that we 
had opened the eyes of Leonore to her lover’s guilt and disgrace. 

“You are a fool!” said Frank, one day, when he was tired out 
with my “Jeremiads,” as he called them. And this exceedingly 
curt and expressive sentence had quite a sedative effect upon me; 
and as I had heard that day that Leonore was out of danger, I 
concluded to await the event. 

I waited long, but it was not without reward ; for I one day re- 
ceived a note with the single sentence, “Come to me,” inscribed 
with a pencil, in a feeble hand. It seemed like the realization of 
the old echo that had troubled me when afar off. I did not linger, 
you may be sure. Frank called after me with one of his old saws 
about “haste,” but I sped on, until I found myself ushered into 
Mr. Howard’s back parlor, where lay what was once my Leonore 
on a low couch by the window. I stopped involuntarily on thd 
threshold. She lifted her head from the pillow, raised her feeble 
arms towards me, and, in a moment, she was enclosed within my 
clasping embrace. Our mute silence was perhaps more expressive 
than any words could have been. 

I staid until the doctor came and ordered Leonore to be carried 
back to her chamber. “Too much color,” he muttered, as they 
bore her away, “ another fever setting in.” I did not believe it. 
I knew what had raised that color. She grew well rapidly, for all 
exciting talk about Edson was carefully hushed up before her. 
She does not know that he is committed for ten years. We are to 
be married as soon as the roses deepen a little more on her cheek, 


Frank—the rogue!—has been making love to my pale sister 
Julia, without either of them telling me. They declared’ they 
could not bear to proglaim their happiness when I was so miser- 
able! Really, my respeet for human nature is growing stronger 
after that! We are to have a “pair cf cottages” that wero built 
for two brothers, who foolishly left them for gold-sceking, leaving 
their wives to board in hotels, or coquette at watering-places. My 
mother, who would otherwise be left quite lonely by this arrange- 
ment, is to pass-her time alternately with Julia and Leonore, The 
only drawbacks—and whose happiness is without one?—are Ju- 
lia’s feeble health, and my unavoidable absences on business. For 
the rest, our lives will, I trust, flow on serene and cheerful. 


. [Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BOSELLI. 
A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF HAYDN. 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


Tue old prince, Antony Esterhazy, was seated on his throne, 
surrounded by his court, at Eisenstadt, which was assembled for 
the particular purpose of celebrating his birthday. The prince 
was passionately fond of music and a finished amateur himself, 
hence the carly portion of the day had been allotted to this, his 
favorite divertisement. To Friedberg, his principal composer, was 
entrusted the entire direction of this part of the ceremony, who, 
with a wilful eccentricity, had kept his noble patron in ignorance 
of the rich treat of harmony he had in store for him on this occa- 
sion. 

The orchestra had taken their places, but Friedberg stood aloof, 
with a self-satisfied smile resting on his iron features, as though 
simply a careless spectator, but his glanee wandered from time to 
time to a young man distributing among the performers their 
scores, whose sombre countenance, agitated fcatures and tremulous 
fingers seemed in marked contrast to the joyous throng about him 
who appeared indifferent of his existence. 

Prince Antony fidgeted in his chair and began to show evident 
signs of impatience, which the maestro feigned not to perceive, 
but still preserved his attitude of supreme indifference. His noble 
patron was about to utter an angry exclamation at the delay, when 
his glance rested upon the lovely features of Boselli, a charming 
Italian vocalist, recently attached to his service. By a sign he 
bade her immediately draw near to him. 

“« Ah, my lovely warbler!” he exclaimed, ‘so you are here to 
honor your old patron upon his birthday ?” 

“ Your highness, I wish you many happy returns of the same.” 

“ Tush, child, they only come round too often. But Iam vexed, 
mademoiselle, at this tardiness of Friedberg, he who is always 
prompt to a moment.” 

“ Does the maestro direct this morning ?” 

“ By our lady, I know not. He has not even presented me a 
programme ; but he has his whims and so have I, and if I am his 
prince he is my prince of musicians, and sterling as gold itself.” 

“ Your highness is so proverbially kind to all attached to his 
service that I am emboldened to question you still further. May 
I ask who that young stranger is who is now distributing the 
orchestral scores 


“T have not noticed. Ah! I see him now, with his Moorish 
countenance, but as you say, he is a stranger, and unknown to me 
even by name. Some poor protege of Friedberg’s, doubtless, who 
has the ambition to become attached to my service. Perhaps his 
librarian; nothing more, for those dull features certainly can 
never be lighted with the inspiration of genius. What say you, 
child ?” 

I cannot sce with your highness’s eyes, and pardon me if I say 
that I think he is no ordinary person. That modest exterior may 
cover a great soul; and your highness is aware that genius is very 
capricious, and often hides itself under strange forms.” 

“True, child, but it is in such cases like a pent up volcano, 
that will force its sparks and smoke through the dull clay to re- 
veal its lurking-place.” ° 

“See, your highness, he has ascended the stand of the maestro 
and has assumed the baton.” 

At that moment the orchestra commenced the performance. It 
was a symphony, commencing with a brilliant allegro, so rich in 
the depths of harmony and with so novel a management of instru- 
mentation, that this movement was not half finished when the as- 
tonished prince, unable to control his delight and curiosity, stopped 
the performance, and called Friedberg to his side. 

“ Who is the author of this fine composition ?” he asked. 

“If your highness will but look in the direction of the orchestra 
you may perceive him.” 

“ What, that gloomy Moor ?” 

“No more a Moor than your highness or your servant,” an- 
swered the old composer, testily. 

«What is the matter, Friedberg? Your humor seems none of 
the best at this moment.” 

“When a prince of your highness’s attainments is guilty of such 
an unmusical indiscretion as to stop a half completed movement 
from motives of simple curiosity, an old servant may be excused 
for being so indiscreet as to vent his impatience. 

“Fairly retorted, my iron-hearted friend; but I will atone. 
Send the young man hither.” 

The author hurried forward, confused by the majesty surround- 
ing the prince, and trembling with emotions of hope and fear. 

“So you are the author of this symphony *” 

The young stranger bowed confusedly. 

“ Well, Moor, from henceforth consider yourself in my service. 
And now what is the name of my new professor !” 

“ Joseph Haydn.” 

“?Tis well. Hereafter attire yourself as a professor, and re- 
nounce your sombre costume. Above all,” said the prince, with a 
mirthful glance at Friedberg, “get high-heeled shoes, and donot 
scrimp them in that particular, for 1 would have your stature cor- 
respond with your genius. Away to your post—not a word—and 
finish the performance.” 

The young author, overwhelmed with gratitude, kissed the 
prince’s hand and retired to the orchestra. This humble youth 
was indeed the great Haydn, who afterwards astonished the world 
with a complete revolution of instrumentation, and whose works 
will survive as long as earthly harmony exists. The symphony, 
with its several movements, was at length completed, and as the 


author descended from the stand and soughta retired corner of the 
orchestra, for a few moments a deep silence prevailed, which was 
broken with a hearty shout of applause, which even the august 
presence could not restrain, and in which: prince, courtiers and 
musicians all! participated in this involuntary tribute to genius. 

Haydn was compelled to leave his obscure corner to be present- 
ed to the fair Boselli, and a strange emotion thrilled his breast as 
he met the earnest glance of those beautiful eyes. Time passed 
on, and the composer was no longer unknown. He had also mar- 
ried—not from the dictates of affection, but from what he consid- 
ered a solemn duty. Keller, a peruke-maker, had sometime pre- 
vious found the young man in a moment of stern necessity and 
almost on the verge of starvation. He had received him in his 
own house, and doubtless believing that his talents would secure 
him a future eminence, had extorted from him a promise to marry 
his daughter Ann. 

This woman, of unrefined nature, and lacking even in personal 
charms, could not by the connection add to the happiness of 
Haydn. On the contrary, her shrewish disposition and a trouble- 
some mania she had for the society of priests, was a source of con- 
tinual annoyance to him. At the instigation of her clerical friends 
she continually importuned him to write anthems, motets, chants, 
ete., which for the sake of peace he composed, to the sad interrup- 
tion of his higher pursuits, and which she freely distributed among 
the fathers. 

His moments of privacy thus continually invaded with these 
unpleasant demands, and in the lack of domestic comfort, opinion 
must not too severely censure him if his heart was filled with the 
image of a congenial spirit in the form of the fair Italian song- 
stress. Attached to the same service, they were necessarily 
brought into the society of each other quite frequently, and it was 
not strange that the refined and talented Boselli should continually 
present to his mind an unhappy comparison to his own illiterate 
companion. 

A deep despondency settled upon him which completely unfitted 
him for the prosecution of his duties; and to add to his gloom 
his noble patron suddenly died, whose title ‘descended to Nicholas, 
to whom Haydn was comparatively unknown. But he aroused 
from his lethargy for a short time to perform an act of affection 
and duty to the memory of his illustrious benefactor; and with 
unwonted energy bent his powers to the composition of a requiem. 

The setting sun found him seated over his finished task, but the 
fires of energy seemed burnt out, and the clouds of despondency 
had again enveloped him. He fell back in his arm-chair and as 
his nervous hands pressed his throbbing brow he seemed lost to 
everything but his own misery. He heard not the light footsteps 
that bore a fair form near him. He heard not the deep sigh nor 
noted the expression of anguish which dwelt upon those beautiful 
features. It was only when a tear fell upon his burning forehead 
that he was aroused to sensibility, to find himself in the presence 
of Boselli. 

“You here, mademoiselle?’”’ he exclaimed, starting from the 
chair. 

“Yes, my dear friend, and grieved to find you so unhappy.” 

* True, I am most unhappy.” 

“Has any calamity befallen you ?” 

“None but my existence, continued as it is in a state of torture. 
Still young, but excluded from happiness, with aspirations to win 
a name in my beloved art, yet disheartened and dragged down to 
a vulgar level by connections repugnant as they are unrefined.” 

“Can it be Haydn, whose name is in every mouth throughout 
Vienna, whose compositions are travelling through Europe, and 
who has already won the title of the great master, who thus utters 
the language of despair?” 

“ Ah! mademoiselle, can I forget that I am human, and can I 
check the longings of my heart for sympathy and affection, and 
again can I forget my loathed connections ?” 

“ Again you speak of your connections—will you explain, my 
friend ?” 

“Tt is no secret, I presume, that I married without affection, in 
the fulfilment of an unfortunate promise, to the loss of my repose 
and happiness. It was of this I spoke.” 

“ Perhaps your affections are engaged elsewhere. Is it so ?”’ 

“Do not ask me, mademoiselle, you of all others,” and again 
he pressed his feverish brow with his agitated hands. 

“ Proceed, I beg.” 

“ Suppose I loved against hope—against possibility ?”’ 

“ Well!” she echoed faintly, and clutched a chair for support, 
for she felt as though she was suffocating. 

“ Since you bid me proceed, suppose I love even you, madem- 
oiselle.” 

With a faint exclamation, Bosc!li sank upon the floor. 

“Can it be so,” he exclaimed, wildly. ‘Can it be that this 
lovely creature indeed loves me,” as he supported the inani- 
mate form in his arms and made efforts to restore her to conscious- 
ness, 

Mutual explanation, which followed, dissolved the doubts of 
each, and demonstrated how long both had loved with a passion 
they had considered hopeless. Haydn soon after effected a legal 
separation from his wife, upon whom he settled an ample allow- 
ance. Prince Nicholas became, if possible, a more ardent ad- 
mirer of the musical art than his illustrious’ predecessor, and treat- 
ed Haydn with distinguished honors. 

The composer considered: Bose'li as necessary to his existence, 
and fancied that he could:not write unless she was near him, and 
she made his happiness her daily study. Despondency had no 
longer the power to make himits victim, and by his untiring in- 
dustry he rose step by step in his art until he acquired that emi- 
nence which has made his name revered by every one who under. 
stands a chord of harmony. 
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by every act of his life. He is a domestic man, and boasts a fine 
family of children, among which a bright boy is 
, 80 long and so honorably filled by his 
grandfather and his father. We are glad to learn that Mr. Clapp’s 
prosperity is in keeping with his deserts, and that the Gazette, 
under his management, has attained a position rarely arrived at in 
this vicinity. Few persons appreciate the labors and responsibili- 
ties of the editorial profession. Almost every one who can write, 
fancies that he can edit, but never was there a graver mistake. To 
conduct a miscellaneous 
bination of qualities, 

various information, and uuflazging industry. 


in a style of magnificence far surpassing that of the old city. But 
the style of the city is different from that of the cities in the west 
of Europe, being oriental. 
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U. 8S. STEAM FRIGATE MERRIMAC, 

This magnificent national vessel, in which we take particular 
pride, as she was built and launched at Charlestown, has recently 
returned from a voyage to Europe, in which she everywhere ex- 
cited admiration and astonishment. We have already presented 
a view of her as she lay at anchor off the navy yard, with her sails 
farled, and we now depict her on double the scale, under steam 
and canvass, as she entered Southampton harbor, England. The 
English press spoke of her in terms of the highest praise. The 
engraving occupies the last page. It will be remembered that she 
was built and fitted for sen in twelve months after her keel was 
jaid. She was designed by Mr. Lenthall, chief of the bureau of 
construction at Washington, and built by Mr. Melvin Simmons, 
master carpenter, under the superintendence of Mr. Delano, naval 
constructor at the Charlestown navy yard. Her frame is of live 
oak, strengthened by diagonal plates in the inside, and outside by 
similar plates at the bow and stern. There are two large pivot 
gans on her upper deck, each weighing more than three tons. 
On her gun-deck there are twenty-four 9-inch guns, each weighing 
nearly four and a half tons. Her magazine will. hold 60,000 lbs. 
of powder. She is a screw, and has two cylinders, and four verti- 
cal tubular boilers. Her crew, including officers, is 564 men. 
She is altogether a splendid craft. 
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TO ONE ANO ALL. 

We would call particular attention to our liberal prize offer for 
the new volume to commence January Ist, 1857. Having become 
completely settled in our new building, with our corps of artists, 
engravers and various assistants in each department, all under one 
roof, and possessing vastly increased facilities over any former 
period, the next volume of Ballou’s Pictorial will excel all our 
efforts in this line heretofore. 

There having been a question raised, on the awarding of the 
prizes for last year, as it regarded the value of one or two of the 
articles, we have resolved to pay each one in gold dollars this year, 
which will admit of no question of intrinsic value. Commence 
early ; make your arrangements complete, and secure a handsome 
prize. We will cheerfully send sample copies for use to any one 
without charge. 


Cuvs Price or ovr Parer.—It will be observed that we give 
every thirteenth copy to those getting up clubs on our paper for the 
coming year. Last year we gave only the seventeenth. This makes 
quite a difference to the person who is getting up the club. 


A Provers cnaxcep.—The old proverb says: ‘ When Pov- 
erty enters by the door Love flies out of the window.” But Panch 
has it: “ Love flies ia at the window whilst Poverty is shown the 
door.” 


Querr.—At the birth of ex-King Louis of Bavaria, a regiment 
of grenadiers gave him a mattress stuffed with their beards and 
mustaches. 


SPLINTERS. 
-++. A splendid steamer, building in New York, will be put on 
the route between Gardiner, Me., and Boston, next spring. 
Mormonism is making such progress in Denmark as to 
excite general alarm. Is this the 19th century t 
.«+« The telegraph communication between St. Johns, N. F., 
and New York is nearly completed. This is a great step. 
.... Photographic counterfeit bank bills are detected readily by 
a very simple chemical process. 
... A man whopge wife had run away told his friends to reserve 
.... A French tailor has invented a machine which will cut out 
fifveen suits of clothes at once. 
.... A polite man does not mind running out of » hot opera 
house to order a carriage on a wet night. 
.... Ex-President Van Buren was lately thrown from « car- 
riage and broke his arm. Just before he had a fall from his horse. 
.... Ashepherd in Texas has a live wolf who takes excellent 
care of his sheep and don t like mutton. 
.. Hon. John Berry, a member of the Arkansas Senate, died 
a short time since from the bite of a spider. 
. An English edition of Edgar A. Poe’s poems is going 
through the London press, edited by Mr. James Hannay. 
. Bun flower seeds furnish oil, and may then be fed to fowls, 
while the fibre of the plant makes good paper. 
. Kossuth has been lecturing extensively in England and 
Scotland. He does not wield much political influence. 
. Walter Savage Landor advocates the A4mmoral doctrine 
that it is virtuous to assassina’~ 2 tyrant. 
The construction of the proposed water-works for the city 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥ , is proceeding with great energy. 
. A young lady told a type friend he might print a kiss un 
her check, but he musta’ publiah it. 
The admission fees to the Ohio State Fair this year 
amounted to the sum of 17,000 dollars. 
.. . Am Baglishman and an American lately fought a duel at 
‘Toronto about a lady. ©, these women! 
.... A kind lady lately sent 2 Western editor « pie, with the 
request “please insert.” He “inserted” it, of course. 


ABOUT TOBACCO, 

In 1847, ‘the government monopoly of tobacco yielded France a 
clear profit of five millions of dollars. In this country, vast for- 
tunes are realized every year by the manufacture and sale of cigars, 
snuff and chewing tobacco. The use of the “ vilewced ” is almost 
universal. 

* Divine tobacco! that from east to west 
Cheers the tars labor and the Turkman’s rest.” 

We are afraid to look into the statistics to see how much we spend 
per annum for this luxury. It is useless to exclaim against this 
extravagance ; it is useless to multiply scientific warnings against 
it: Tobacco lords it over us like Gold. We might outdo in elo- 
quence King James’s “ counterblast” against “‘ ye fylthye takynge” 
of tobacco, yet not a single elderly gentleman would be thereby 
induced to lay aside his pipe, nor a single fast American of tender 
years to renounce his cigar. But let us glance at its history. 

Tobacco was first carried from Brazil to Portugal ; the cardinal 
Santa Cruce, papal legate at Lisbon, introduced it at Rome, where it 
bore the name of the “herb of Santa Cruce.” It was also called 
Ternabon’s herb, after Nicholas Ternabon, legate in France. Jean 
Nicot, French ambassador at the court of Portugal, carried some 
to Catherine de Medicis, whence the names of queen’s herb, 
Nicot’s herb, and that of Nicotine, which last it has retained in 
scientific nomenclature. In 1619, James I. of England published 
his famous treatise against tobacco, entitled ‘Miso Kapnos.” 
The Jesuits replied by a book, written like the king’s, in Latin, 
called “‘Anti-Miso Kapnos.” In 1624, Pope Urban VILL. excom- 
municated persons who used tobacco in churches. 

Some time afterwards, Elizabeth of Russia ordered the confisca- 
tion of snuff-boxes. Amurath IV. of Turkey confiscated snuff- 
takers’ noses, which was rather worse, ordering that this insignifi- 
cant but indispensable portion of the human face divine, should be 
amputated without mercy. This was “the sovereign’st remedy on 
earth,” for who could indulge in Lundy Foot or Prince’s Mixture 
without a nose? Our Puritan ancestors, who put their noses in 
everything, regulated the use of tobacco by statute. But in spite 
of papal, royal, imperial, and even democratic edicts, the use of 
tobacco has advanced until it has become universal. Even our 
municipal police are compelled to wink at its indulgence in the 
streets. And mere children smoke now-a-days, whereas formerly 
smoking was an accomplishment reserved for the age of manhood. 
The force of habit and of imitation was never more fully exempli- 
fied than in the use of this weed. Few who are committed to its 
use ever relinquish it, even after it has become a source of 
annoyance. 
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THE BALL SEASON. 

Probably more “ light fantastic toes” will be sported this season 
than ever trod the ball-room floor before, for we Americans are 
bidding fair to rival the French in our passion for Terpsichorean 
exercises. The religious prejudices which once forbade dancing 
as a heathenish diversion, and placed it in the same category with 
drinking and dicing, are fast passing away. Even the Society of 
Friends have relaxed somewhat in their discipline, it is said, 
though we do not remember ever to have seen a broad-brimmed 
hat describing circles in the sweeping orbit of the waltz. Dancing 
is an excellent exercise, unless carried to excess. We have no 
doubt many young ladies spin themselves into a condition of cere- 
bral excitement productive of positive injury, and that many young 
gentlemen polk themselves into debility and broken-windedness. 
The only remedy when they lose their foot is to turn thent out to 


grass the ensuing season. 
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Sream Baxeny.—The great steam bakery in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is a wonderful affair. $40,000 have been expended on the ma- 
chinery, and it is caleulated to supply 200,000 persons with the 
staff of life. If it reduces the price of bread materially, it will be 
a godsend to the poor. There does not seem to be a very logical 
relation between the price of flour and the price of bread. 

Tue Pusiic Garpex.—Our Public Garden, at the foot of the 
Common, after struggling along for years, has really become at 
last quite an attractive place. The improvements and tasteful 
arrangement of the grounds are due to the superintendence of 
John A. French, Esq., while. Mr. Gormley, in the floral depart- 
ment, has won the praises of all lovers of horticulture. 


Hicuwar Rospers.—Robbors now-a-days are getting scientific. 
They employ chloroform to some extent, and are up to all sorts of 
dodges. Two gentlemen on the “ highway lay” recently grabbed 
a man in the woods near New Bedford, burned loco foco matches 
under his nose until he was insensible, and then plundered him. 

Cuaxces or Tne Sea.—In 1752, an English ship was strand- 
ed near New Rochelle, Westchester County, N. Y., and the wreck, 
owing to changes effected by the sea, now lies in the midst of a 
cultivated field, with about 2000 acres of arable land round it. 
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Foroxnixs.—The crime of forgery has become fearfully com- 
mon. The last case in New York, involving operations to the 
extent of half a million, is still the theme of comment. The love 
of luxury seems to lie at the bottom of these social crimes, 

Horsewomaxsuir.—At a recent fair in Danville, Ct., Miss 
Kate Burbank drove a four in-hand team with consummate skill. 
Bhe is doubtless an admirer of the character of Lady Gay Spanker 
in “ London Assurance.” 


Inrzaxeting.—Mrs. Mowatt Ritchie has been invited to read 
poetry before the Mercantile Library Association. It will be » 
treat to hear her once more. 


THE GREAT BOSTON HORSE EXHIBITION. 

The large picture which occupies the whole of pages 344 and 345 
of the present number, was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Billings, 
and engraved in his best style by John Andrew. It represents the 
interior of the grounds of the Boston Agricultural Association at 
the South End, as they appeared, when most crowded with spec- 
tators on the fourth day of the races, October 24. The most con- 
spicuous feature in this extensive view is the judges’ stand, and 
the horses that are coming in before it at a slashing gait are the 
famous Flora Temple, on the lead, and Lancet, formerly Know- 
Nothing. Flora Temple is styled the “‘ Queen of the Turf,” hayv- 
ing made the fastest time on record. She was driven on this occa- 
sion by James D. McMann, while Lancet was “ tooled” by Sam- 
uel McLaughlin. The race was in harness to sulkies—mile heats, 
the best three in five, for a prize of 1000 dollars. Three heats 
were run and won by the mare, the horse breaking badly whenever 
he lapped her. Flora’s time was 2.36 1-2, 2.40 and 2.43 1-2. The 
old city of Boston never witnessed so much continuous excitement 
as was exhibited during the five days of the races. The omnibuses 
and the cars of the Metropolitan Railroad made their trips under 
crushing loads, and the sidewalks were encumbered with pedestri- 
ans, all wending their way to the great centre of attraction—the 
Fair Grounds. Had the entertainments presented been “ races,” 
and the horses been entered for “‘ purses,” instead of ‘‘ premiums,” 
the attendance would have been confined to horse men, and fast 
and fancy men, “legs” and “levanters,” gamblers, thimble-rig- 
gers and id genus omne; but as the grounds were opencd purely and 
legitimately for “trials of speed”’ only, as the moncy offered was 
not given in the shape of purses, and as the visitors were requested 
not to bet on the results, the spectators comprised the most respect- 
able ladies and gentlemen in the community, and no one can dis- 
pute that perfect order was maintained throughout the whole pe- 
riod of the “trials.” The whole affair was most liberally managed, 
and the prizes amounted to 8000 dollars. Premiams were given 
to the best representatives of the various classes of horses, and not 
alone to the fastest. It was quite an event in the history of Boston. 

-- ¢ — 

Very Naturar.—In Aspenwald, recently published in New 
York, an intellectual looking young lady asks Mrs. Derby, who 
has been very enthusiastic in the praise of George Sand, if George 
Sand is the man who makes the celebrated sarsaparilla! 


> 


Aras Luxury.—The Bedouins eat locusts fried in butter, with 
sometimes an onion added as a luxury. We should suggest cat- 
erpillars by way of a dessert. 

M A R R I A GE 8. 


In this city, by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., of New 
York, to Miss Anna 8. Gregg; by Rev. Dr. Putnam Roxbury, William B. 
Weston, . t Miss Charlotte L, . by Rev Mr. Blaikie, Mr. William H. 
Wilson to Miss Mary Ann Harris; by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. John K. Grout to 
Miss Elizabeth Daniell; by Kev. bee Lowell, Mr. Julian W. Eayrs, of Mexico, 
to Miss M. Maria Shaw.—At Roxbury, by lev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. William Whit- 
more to Miss Amanda E. Hallett.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Hoppin, Mr. 
Richard MeCurdy, of New York, to Miss Sarah Mtlen Little.—At Somerv 
Hi Kev. Mr. Pope, Charies 8. Lineoln, Esq., to Miss Louise B. Plimpton.—A 
ford, L Kev. Mr. Best, Mr. Mark Boothby to Miss Anna M. Fleming.—At 
Quiney by fea, of Quiney, Ill., to Miss Re- 
lief B. Field.—At West Dedham by Rev Mr. Chaplin, Mr. acius 8. Damrell, 
to Miss Mary M. Smith.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Leeds, Mr. Joseph H. Webb 
to Miss Sarah A. Newcomb.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Robert 8. 
Eaton, of Stockton, Cal., to Miss Olivia M. Goodrich —At Newburyport, by 
Rev. Dr. Dimmieck, wr. Jobn G. Flanders, of New York; to Miss Anna Plum- 
mer.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. John M. Waters to Miss 
Mary J. Munday.—At Georgetown, Mass , ~ Rev. Mr. Prince, Mr. J. &. 
Moody, of Boston, to Miss Anna K., daughter of Hon. Moses aq —At 
Barnstable, s by Ker. Mr. Doggett, Mr. Prentiss W. Scudder, of Boston, to 
Lydia A. Da 


Rev Dr. Lunt, ’ George P. Floyd, 


DEATHS. 


this 4 Bowditeh, 16; Widow Jomime Willett ; Mrs. Thankful 
U. Dean, 41; Taylor, 83; Mr. Joseph 8. Rogers, 45; Mrs Mary Ses 
Thorndike, 33; ‘Miss Lucretia L. Puller, 62; Mra. Abigail Lovis, 
Island, Mr. Hen Bergoin, 86.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Mr. John Kice, 67.—At Chelsea, Miss Rebecca W. Edwards, 24.— At Nyy et 
bi , Mr. William Augustus Hall, 38; Mr. John H. Wheeler 64.—At Som- 
land Mr. Henry ner 


—At Rockport, ~y Tarr, 73.—At pt Miss Judith 
72; Widow Mary L. Wildes, 28; Widow Mary Smith, 84.—At Mast Seliebe 
Mrs. A i Pike, 87 —At Worcester, Mrs. Lucy Brown, 61.—At West Bo 
ton, Mr. und Hartwell, 71.—At Northfield, Sarah widow of Des. Ju 
Nash, formerly of M 86.—At Bridgewater, Miss Elizabeth W. Potéer, 
of Dartmouth, 30.—At Mr. Theodere Weld Morton, 20.—At Ash- 
field, Dr. Enos Smith, 86.—At Coleraine, Mr. Sa! Hunt, 88.—At Windsor, 
Widow Wealthy Macomber, late of Savoy, 90.—At Nantucket, Widow Mary 
Carr, 64; Mrs. Charlotte 0. Cobb, 87. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly lite 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted te origin Af 
ey sketches and poems, by the nes? aMsnicaN auTHoOns, and the cream of 

tie ang fo news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Bach paper is beausi with accurate engraving», b 
eminent artists, of san hag objects, current events in all pated the worl 
and of ay ene manners, altogether making @ paper entirely original in this 
country. contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
note in the eastern bm ofall the princi- 


pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with poael and accu- 
Fate portraits of every noted character in the wozid, both male ‘ 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


ending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
y Tus or oun Uxton, and one cop 
nial, when taken toge ther by one person, one year, ‘or’ 
ubiished every by Nu. M. PALLOU, 
No. 23 Stussr, Boston. 
French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestaut Rtreet, Philadelphia; Henry Ta) lor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. ©. Bagley, 162 Vine between 4th and bth, Cincinnatl; 4. 
Ber 8, 48 Woodward’ Avenue, E. K. ward, corner of 4th and 


ut Streets, 8t. Louis 4, Louisville, Kentucky; Trub- 
amu te for Burope. | 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial ] 


THE VIRGIN OF VAN DYCK. 


BY ELLEN EARNST. 


In one of the vast saloons of the Palace St. James were group- 
ed, ’neath its gorgeous hangings of damask and gobelin tapestries, 
young and beautiful ladies like a parterre of rare and brilliant 
exotics ; they were waiting, chatting in light and merry tones, the 


rising of the queen, to whom they were maids of honor. One 
only by her age, having lost all charms of youth and beauty, and 
grave demeanor, cast a shadow over this otherwise lovely picture ; 
this was the Duchess of Arran, first lady of honor. 

Among these so brilliantly blooming flowers, for like flowers 
they were in beauty, the youngest would be noticed for the sim- 


plicity of her toilette and modesty of demeanor—the violet of the 
bouquet. Her robe of black velvet, closed at the throat, fell over 
an ample petticoat of white satin; the short sleeves showed, in a 
truly coquettish way, her perfect hands and arms; a full lace col- 
lar was folded around her neck, whose grace and whiteness one 
could divine; a large cross, fastened by a chain, sparkled upon 
her bosom, and her golden hair parted in bandeaux upon her fore- 


head, was knotted and fastened in the back by a flowing lace scarf. 

This was the daughter of one of the most illustrious houses of 
Scotland; her father was Lord Ruthven and Earl of Gowrie, a 
nobleman possessed of some wealth but more powerful by his line- 
age than by his gold. 


Lady Katherine, for such was her name, had but lately arrived 


at the Court of St. James to be placed near the queen, there to 
complete the education that she had previously received in her 
Scottish home. Art for her fed its sacred fires, and by nature 
recluse and retiring, in painting she discovered infinite treasures. 
In the immense galleries of her father’s castle, ornamented with 
the works of the first masters, she found her greatest pleasure. 

Her habits and manners differed greatly from those of the la- 
dies of the court, accustomed as they were to more freedom and 
liberty. Gentle and timid, she hardly dared reply to the foolish 
and sometimes malicious sallies of her gay young companions. 
All eyes were directed toward the large dial of the saloon as it 
sounded ten o’clock. 

“ He is very late,” said several voices, and at the same time the 
usher announced the painter, Van Dyck. 

At these words, there was a rustling of satins among the ladies ; 
each moved upon her velvet cushion, like the stem of a flower 
swayed by the south wind, as if seeking a more graceful position. 

The young pupil of Rubens, habituated as he was to contem- 
plate beauty, could not refrain from a gesture of admiration and 
surprise at finding himself in the midst of so much grace and 
beauty. The duchess, attributing to herself the young artist’s em- 
barrassment, complacently sought to relieve him, and motioning 
him to a seat by her side, said : 

“ Sir, the world says that you have talent.” 

“Tt does me too great an honor, your grace. Those that say 
that judge me by what I may in future perform, for I have not yet 
produced anything to attest it.” 

Van Dyck threw as much assurance and pride in his reply as 
the noble lady had impertinence and arrogance in her demand. 
Katherine blushed with all Scottish pride for shame and vexation 
at the insolent tone of the duchess and with pleasure at the young 
painter’s reply. She looked at him while he spoke, and Van 
Dyck understood and thanked her in his heart. 

“ Ah, well; we shall soon see, for the queen will put you to the 
test. Her majesty wishes to renew the ornaments of her chapel ; 
you will have a great deal todo. For your studio in the winter, 
you will have the ‘ Gray Friars Hall,’ an ancient monastery, that 
can be seen from here, there you will be free and solitary. Your 
studio in the summer will be the Castle of Eltham, and then you 
will have a salary by government; that is very well for a young 
artist, I should think.” 

“ Art is a gift that cannot be purchased, your grace, and if I 
possess the talent to which I aspire, these favors that you so praise 
to me would not suffice to pay for my brushes.” 

* All ambition is praiseworthy, but these honors are on one con- 
dition. The queen will proclaim you publicly as her painter, if 
you gain the prize at the exhibition in Romo. It is to be for the 
finest head of the Virgin. 

“Yes, madam, but I fear that I shall not gain the patronage of 
the queen if that is the condition.” 

“ And wherefore do you refuse this honor? Do you want con- 
fidence in your power ?” 

“No, your grace, but how can I represent the Mother of Christ 
if Ihave no model.” In pronouncing these words he looked to- 
ward Katharine. “I have sought everywhere this celestial face, 
but in vain. No countenance possesses the same look of candor 
and love, none the sweetness and benevolence that reveals the in- 
dulgent sister of all woman.” 

His eyes sparkled with fire, and all his features illuminated by 
animation, Van Dyck looked noble and traly handsome, for ge- 
nius shone on his pure, high forehead. 

“ But I thought that painters found no want of models,” re- 
sumed the duchess. 

“There are models that we pay and who are beautiful, but only 
one can approach the divinity and beauty of my ideal. Alas! 
this woman that I have found is a noble lady, who would disdain 
to become the model of a poor artist.” 

In saying these words he looked at Katherine in a manner that 
at once marked her as the one of whom he spoke. The younggirl 
felt it, and all her companions perceived with mingled surprise and 
ragé that the young Scottish girl was the one of them that Van 
Dyck selected. The duchess, who saw nothing of this, demanded : 


“ And this noble lady—who is pee 9d 

“ The Virgin herself, your grace.” 

He saluted them all, and casting a lodk of adieu toward Kathe- 
rine, said to the duchess : 

“Tf I gain the prize you will see me again, if not I shall leave 
England.” 

Van Dyck took possession of the “ Gray Friars Hall,” and 
thinking of the Madonna-like face of the young maid of honor, he 
endeavored to delineate upon his canvass that celestial counte- 
nance ; but it was impossible, he was unable to embody his inspi- 
ration. The day passed in fruitless efforts, and night surprised 
him, sad and motionless, near his easel, seeking in vain to catch the 
ficeting vision. 

From the time that the painter left the palace, all laughter and 
taunts were directed against poor Katherine ; her envious compan- 
ions made her dearly suffer for the choice that Van Dyck had 
made of her. They separated for the night; but even after her 
evening prayer Katherine still thought of the young artist and 
longed for his success, as she remembered his sad look when he 
confessed to having no model. 

It is midnight. The heavens sparkle with a thousand lamps, 
when a soft light is shed over the front of the palace, illuminating 


the old abbey, which, lone and sombre, seems praying amid its 
ruins. A window in the palace opens, and a shadow passes along 
the balcony and glides down the long staircase, crosses alone the 
courts and corridors, and reaches the door of the monastery. 

To tell you how this woman left the palace and how she pene- 
trated these ruins, would be difficult. She must have known all 


the windings, for in a few moments the shadow had traversed the 
long alleys, and arriving at one of the galleries in the chapel, it 
entered the painter’s studio, passed lightly along, without looking 
around her, and sat motionless in front of his easel. O, surprise! 
O, joy! This woman, so calm and beautiful, is Katherine. The 
artist, so sad, so unhappy, who could not recall that divine face, 
sees it living before his eyes ; she herself has come to be his model. 
But what power brought her? what thought gave her this strength ? 

The painter knelt before her as if to thank her, but Katherine 
made him a sign to rise, pointing to his palette. Her look filled 
him with so pure an adoration that he forgot the reality of his vis- 
ion. Transported by his imagination to an ideal and celestial 
sphere, he seemed to live in heaven. In the midst of angels he 
saw the Madonna crowned with her divine aureole. This was no 
longer the weak and unsuccessful man who an hour before flung 
in disdain his pencils at his feet. The artist had replaced the 
man. Mute, breathless, hurried on by an unknown strength, he 
seized his palette, and in a few muments, to him, but hours they 
were, he painted the most pure and beautiful of all Madonnas. 

When the young girl perceived that the painter, finishing his 
work alone, had forgot his model in the extacy of his success, she 
arose, and without uttering a word, retook her calm assured steps 
and left the monastery by the same way she entered. 

Van Dyck, with bewildered eyes, an oppressed heart, and 
speechless, made no effort to recall her. She was to his eyes no 
longer mortal. In seeing her glide away, he thought he saw the 
Virgin borne toward heaven. Exhausted by long labor and ex- 
citement, he fell upon a chair and slept. 

At waking, Van Dyck’s first thought was to run to his canvass. 
Transported with joy at the sight of his work, which he thought 
living, he knelt and thanked, be it angel or woman, the face that 
appeared before him. It was in vain that he sought to lift the 
veil that covered this mystery. He tried to remember the past, 
but no effort could reveal to him the truth. He thought of the 
Madonna and Katherine as one; he could not separate them, and 
he resolved to write her the following note : 

“Tell me if you are really an angel. Tell me if you wish to 
render lifeless a poor artist to whom you have given life. Reveal 
to me who this night appeared to me, the Virgin or a woman.” 

The duchess was charged with opening first all letters addressed 
to the young ladies confided to her charge. What was her as 
tonishment when she read these lines! ‘‘ Horror!’ she cried. “A 
daughter of a noble house thus to betray her duty, to go alone 
and at night to a painter’s studio !”” 

She cansed the culprit to be brought before her. But her rage 
redoubled when Katherine, calm and gentle as ever, assured her 
that she did not understand her reproaches. 

The duchess, who expected the greatest confusion and a sincere 
avowal, and with that would have pardoned all, would now hear 
nothing. Her ear was deaf to all petitions. It was decided that 
the poor girl, ruined and dishonored, should the next morning re- 
turn to her father’s house. Her prayers were all unheeded. The 
following night was the only delay accorded for repentance. The 
duchess, to avoid new scandal, caused Katherine to sleep in her 
apartment. When midnight came, Katherine, like the evening 
before, arose. Awakened by the slightest noise, the duchess, anx- 
ious and happy to persuade those who yet believed Katherine in- 
nocent, aroused all the palace. 

The duchess, with a numerous suite, followed Katherine. She 
traversed the long galleries, the halls and the Court of St. James, 
and entered as before the door of the monastery. No one longer 
doubted the culpability of the poor girl. They followed her into 
the studio and saw her seated before the easel. The noise made 
around her and the dazzling light that the torches cast upon her 
face, awakened her. Katherine was a somnambulist. It was thus 
she served as a model to the young painter, who gave her love in 
return for glory. He obtained the prize, and was overwhelmed 
with honors and fame at the English court, and his Madonna is to 
this day one of the most celebrated of the great painter’s produc- 
tions. A few days after this scene, the. marriage of the painter, 


Van Dyck, and Katherine, daughter of Lord Ruthven, was cele- 
brated at St. Pauls. 


THE CZAR. 

Alexander Nicolaievitch is tall and well formed, although he 
does not in stature, or in grandeur of person, come near to his 
father. His face bears a resemblance to the portraits of the Em- 
eae’ Nicholas, but the worshippers of his deceased majesty declare 

e lacks the wondertul power of eye and dignity and intelligence of 
expression which characterized the father. His majesty is dressed 
in the uniform of a general officer, and seems quite simply attired, 
after all the splendor which has gone past. He wears a burnished 
casque with a long plume of white, orange and dark cock’s feath- 
ers, a close fitting green tunic, with aguillettes and orders, and red 
trousers, and he guides his ~~ perfect model of symmetry 
—with ease and gracefulness. His features are full of emotion as 
he returns with a military salute on all sides the congratulations of 
his people. To all he gives the same acknowledgment—raising 
his extended hand to the side of his casque, so that the forefin 
rises vertically by the rim in front of the ear. The effect of 
penn is considerably marred by the proximity of his suite, we 

ave gradually and perhaps unwittingly closed up till they are im- 
mediately behind his horse, instead of leaving him isolated, as he 
was when he quitted the palace of ep — thus his figure 
is lost among his plumed suite.—London Leti 


$1O000!! 


GRAND PRIZE OFFER. 
EACH ONE TO BE PAID IN GOLD DOLLARS. 


The unequalled and i of our favorite illustrated weekly 
journal calls upon the proprietor for a corresponding liberality in his offers to 
the public, for the new year. He therefore offers as an inducement to post- 
masters, or any other individual, male or female, to obtain and send to us 
clubs of subscribers to our paper, 


TWELVE PRIZES IN GOLD, 


to be faithfully awarded according to the schedule below. These prizes to be 
divided among the individuals who shall forward us the twelve largest clubs 
of subscribers for the “ Pictorial,’’ between the first of December, 1856, and 
the first of February, 1857, being a period of about sizty days. 

When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized by every one how easily a large club of subscribers can be 
procured anywhere. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


is now in its eleventh volume, volume twelve commencing on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1857. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the 
pioneer of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed 
on the finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizteen super royal pages in 
each number, with an average of twenty Giusrations weekly! These engrav- 
ings are large and artistic in ti b — every current topic of in- 
terest, including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted locali- 

ties all over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male 
and female, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, 
battles, fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming 
an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OP THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it tains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading, humorous sketches, a careful record of events (no advertisements will 
be admitted), altogether forming a delightful weekly visitor to the home cir- 
cle, and moking two elegant volumes each year for binding, of 416 pages, with 
about one ¢ d splendid 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 103,000 COPIES WEEKLY! 


THE PRIZES. 
meme largest club we will present in 
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(> No person will be considered a competitor for the prizes who does not 
send tus at least fifty subscribers. pet 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year. 


4 subscribers, 
10 “4 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth pr gratis. Thus every thirteenth copy is clear profit to the getter- 
up of the club, except to those persons winning the first three prizes. 

Any person sending us AY subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes 
complete of our “ Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in gilt, with 
a title-pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illus- 
trations 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
sent to us as fust as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can 
forward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any 
number of names at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the 
account of the person sending, until February 1. 1857. 

It is not requisite that the — club should be taken in one town; we will 
send the papers to any neighboring post-office, but all subscriptions must 
come teva rough the same agent, in “lee to be counted to his or her credit. 

er cannot be applied to any regular wholesale ae of our paper. 
The dubs must be Sona Ate each name sent with the 

sae result will be duly published, and evidence of the Teoelpt of each prize, 
by the successful will be a. 

M. BAL Publisher and 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

They are talking in New York of erecting a monument to Poe, 
the poet. —— Twelve sportsmen went down from Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to Broadway, on the Appomattox, lately, in pursuit of 
sora. Upon counting the game, it was ascertained that the twelve 
had succeeded in killing sixteen hundred of the delicious birds. 
One gentleman alone lized two hundred and twenty as the re- 
sult of his sport. —— The people of Austria speak seventeen differ- 
ent languages. Quite a small Babel.——Ex-Judge Haliburton, 
author of “Sam Slick, the Clock Pedler,” has taken a final fare- 
well of Nova Scotia as a place of residence. Clifton, his beautiful 
seat at Windsor, was sold some weeks since, and the old judge 
has taken his passage for Liverpool, to make his home in Great 
Britain the remainder of his days. They raise six hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre on the Guadaloupe River in 
Texas. ——— The first grist mill ever erected in Pennsylvania is yet 
in existence. It is a quaint old stone building, and bears date 
about 1686. It is located on a small stream near Germantown, 
and some of the original machinery imported from England is 
still retained in the mill. ——— The amendment limiting the term of 
Superior Court judges has been adopted by the people of Connec- 
ticut by at least 1000 majority. ——~ Smelt fishing is now the great 


amusement in Boston. Four gentlemen one day lately caught in 
six and a half hours, with poles and lines, one hundred and eighty 
dozen and four smelts—being 2164 fish! Mr. Benjamin Chand- 
ler, an old man, belonging in Wilmington, Délaware, is supposed 
to have been lost on the White Mountains. The appearance of 
numerous bears among the pines along the line of the Camden and 


Atlantic Railroad, New Jersey, has created considerable excite- 


ment among the sparse population of that desolate region. Four 
large specimens of the black bear were shot near the railroad dur- 
ing the past month. Christians keep Sunday, Greeks Monday, 
Persians Tuesday, Assyrians Wednesday, Egyptians Thursday, 
Turks Friday, Jews Saturday. A boy three years old, son of 
Michael Goff, at the Clyde Works, Rhode Island, lately, while at 


play in a wood-shed, found a phial of oil of vitriol, which had been 
placed there by his father, and drank it, causing death in about 
eight hours, during which time he suffered the most excruciating 
agony. Late advices from Havana state that a formidable 
Spanish fleet was fitting out to enforce the claims of the country 
against Mexico, the previous accounts of the adjustment of this 
difficulty being erroneous. —— The Ogdensburg Railroad was sold 
by auction at Malone, New York, lately, for $3,000,000. We 
understand that Mr. Amos Abbott, of Andover, recently a teacher 
in Ahmednuggur, has invented and patented a table, by which 
mariners may ascertain their latitude and longitude without going 
through the long process hitherto required.——— The receipts of the 
Michigan Southern Railroad for the month of September, it is 
said, amounted to $386,000—an increase of $44,000 over the same 
month of last year.—— The number of students in the three first 
colleges in the country is—in Harvard, 697; Yale, 604; University 
of Virginia, 504. In the latter there is an increase of 80 over the 
number last year. At Yule, 57 are from Southern States» 


GETTING UP IN THE WORLD. 

At one of the agricultural fairs in New York this season, they 
introduced a new feature, though one common enough in the old 
world—a high greased pole, at the top of which was suspended a 
number of valuable prizes (a watch among other things), to be 
carried off by the successful climber. We are striving to get up 
in the world; but in this game of the pole there is a slight differ- 
ence from the great game of life. In life, the path cannot be 
too smooth; but the smoothness of the pole is the great obstacle 
in success. By throwing on sand and resin, and roughening their 
way tho mast-climbers win the goal. Then again, in the world 
the dispensers of fortune’s favors are apt to frown.on the most 
needy, whereas the prizes on the pole were awarded to those most 
in-kneed. 

Harp on THe “ Snanenais.”—A lady writer in the New York 
Sunday Dispatch has the following “anent” upon the male pat- 
rons of the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York :—‘‘ I saw something go 
into the St. Nicholas the other day. What do you think it was? 
It was the most splendid mirror I ever beheld, large as the side of 
a house, and cost, as I have been told, $1400. I thought, of 
course, it was designed for the ladies’ saloon ; but no! it went into 
the bar-room, and there sit the Adonises before it, drinking cobblers 
and smashes, admiring themselves between drinks. 


“ ‘Nothing is proof against tho general curse of 
Vanity that seizes all below. 


» 


Ratner Founny.—One punishment in vogue in the military 
service is to attach a delinquent to a cannon ball by means of a 
chain fastened to the ankle. A jolly Jack Tar observing a son of 
Mars in this predicament, exclaimed: “ My eyes, if there aint a 
soger riding at anchor!” 


>» 


Notuine New.—Solomon said there was nothing new under 
the sun, At Ninoveh, lately, they discovered an opera glass, and 
yet more recently a basso relievo, representing a flight of balloons. 
Possibly they may turn out to be “ot-balls, but that makes no odds. 

Dear Amusement.—The expenses of Earl Granville’s mission 
to Russia, as extraordinary ambassador on the occasion of the late 
coronation, were not less than $200,000. If John Bull falls out 
with Russia, he will grumble at footing this little bill. 


Yankee Mecuanics.—A large number of machinists have 
lately left Boston and vicinity for Cuba, to take charge of the 
machinery on the plantations. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Madame McCallister, widow of the great magician, intends to 
pursue her husband’s professional calling. 


Very handsome samples of rice have been raised in Louisiana, 
where the experiment of raising it has been fully tried. 

A man whistling or singing merrily at midnight is a safe person 
to meet. He will not harm nor rob you. 

A fellow in New York pretends to have an instrument which will 
discover sunken treasure. More Kidd humbug! 


The Fourth of ouly wes celebrated in Melbourne, Australia, in 
creditable style, by the American residents and others. 

A new machine has been invented that will manufacture, out of 
cold lead, two hundred bullets, of four different kinds, in one 
minute. 

The number of scholars attending the Boston public schools is 
23,749, and the average cost of educating them is $14,41 for each 
scholar, per annum. 

Ina Guelinphanse in Varick street, New York, a cooking-stove 
recently exploded, knocking out two front windows. A hopeful 
son of the family had stored blank cartridges in the oven! 

The latest advices from Mexico state that the sales of the 
church property had reached $5,000,000. There were rumors of 
an impending revolution, mostly under the auspices of the clergy. 


A privilege has been granted to a French gentleman to run 


small screw steamers through the dykes between Tacubaya and 
the city of Mexico. 

There was a rumor in Paris at the last dates, that the Messrs. 
Rothschild had contracted to supply the bank of France with 
thirty-two million dollars in gold. 

Madame Bodisco, widow of the late Russian minister at Wash- 
ington, with her family, are among the passengers by the steam- 
ship Persia, for Liverpool. She is going to St. Petersburg. 

The Freewill Baptists have in the United States 1173 churches, 
1107 ministers, and 49,809 church members. The first church was 
formed in New Hampshire in 1780. 

Cowles, in his excellent history of plants, notices the virtue of 
hemp thus laconically: “ By this cordage ships are guided, bells 
are rung, and rogues are kept in awe.” 

In a will case, tried in Boston, the strongest proof of the sanity 
of the deceased at the time his will was made, was the fact that he 
subscribed for a newspaper a few days before his death. 

The New Orleans (La.) Picayune reports the death of Eugene 
Prevost, son of the well-known conductor of the Orlesns theatre 
orchestra, by the accidental discharge of his gun. He was an ac- 
complished violinist. 

The Ocean Steam Company between New York and Bremen 
has been very successful. It is said that, in addition to regular 
dividends, the company has accumulated a surplus of $100,000, 
in a capital of $600,000. 

Dr. Armstrong was lately murdered near Sacramento by a man 
named Colebrook. While the latter was being examined before a 
justice, the citizens broke into court, disarmed the officers, and, 
seizing the prisoner, carried him off and hung him upon a tree. 


A German paper asserts that prussic acid only causes suspen- 
sion of life at first, and that one who takes it can be restored to 
animation by the pouring of acetate of potash and salt dissolved 
in water on the head and spine. Rabbits have been so re- 
covered. 

Mr. Alfred Victor Du Pont, the head of the great powder 
manufacturing company at Wilmington, Del., died at Nemours 
lately, aged 58. e was the eldest son of I. Du Pont, who 
founded the gunpowder, wool and cotton manufactories of Dela- 
ware. 


Deacon Elijah Curtis, at Fe N. Y., was returning from 
church, 19th ult., in apparently his usual health, and while con- 
versing with a friend by whom be was accompanied, he fell in- 
stantly dead in the street, without a groan or a struggle. His age 
was years. 

Col. James Ward, one of the oldest and most respected citizens 
of Hartford, died suddenly, lately, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
7” During the war of 1812, Col. Ward was commissioned as 

ommissary General of Connecticut, a post which he held, with 
the exception of a year or two, from that time until his death. 


Huntington’s forgeries were caused by four pairs of horses, two 
pairs for carriages for himself and wife, and several fast trotters, 
two matrimonial establishments—the fair occupiers of which lib- 
erally patronized the jewelry shops—and all the et ceteras which 
usually distinguish a man of such tastes. 

The Northern Ensign states that Mr. Petrel, county clerk of 
Orkney, has discoverey that Washington Irving, the celebrated 
author, is an Orkneyman by descent. His father was born in 
Shapinshay, and emigrated to New York about 1760, and died in 
1798, leaving a large fortune. His family genealogy has been 
traced back to 1422. 

The Lockport Journal states that while a clerk in a law office in 
ou village was overhauling papers on file, a package was found 

ich showed marks of having been sct on fire. Examining fur- 
ther, the charred remains of a common moth fly or miller were 
found, who had probably carried the fire from the candle, in his 
wings, to the documents and set the paper on fire. 


Shipbuilding is prosecuted with considerable activity in New 
Brunswick. ‘The Miramichi Colonial ‘Times states that twenty 
vessels have been Jaunched in the northern section of the province 
during the present sesson, and that six more will be ready for 
launching in a short time. The amount of tonnage is set down at 
18,661 tons. The largest vessel launched was 1365 tons. 

Mrs. Purdy, residing at Spencer, Tioga county, New York, is 
now 105 ycars old ; is in good health, and apparently has as strong 
hold upon life as she had many years since. Her husband was 
killed in the Revolution, and she was left a widow at the age of 
twenty-two years; she never marricd again, and now, at this great 
age, her mind is clear, and she relutes scenes and anecdotes of the 
Revolution with all the ardor of youth. 


Lieut. Walton, of the British navy, we see it stated, has pre- 
a a mixture of saw dust and caoutchouc, under the name of 
am-pluticon, as a lining for the interior of war vessels. The in- 
ventor claims that, from its elasticity, it will immediately collapse 
when penetrated by a ball, and thus prevent the entrance of water, 
It also deadens concussions, and by its buoyancy will keep a ves- 
sel afloat though it should be riddled with shot. 


The London Times, in an article on ‘ Yankee Locomotion,” 
says: Whenever you see him, the Yankee, he is going over the 
ground as fast.as he can. And whatever the motive be, whether 

leasure or prom, it is the same. In Europe, he isa pale and 
reathless sightseer, always in rapid transition, as if a ghost were 
pursuing him, insatiably accumulating stages, ag if his life depend- 
ed on the sum total at the end of the week. Immigrate is the word. 


Foreign Items. 


There is an oyster shell owned by the University of Leyden, 
which weighs 130 pounds. 


Within eight years the East India Company has annexed terri- 
tories exceeding 200,000 square miles, with a population of more 
than seventeen millions ! 

Mormonism is making such progress in Denmark, as to excite 
considerable alarm in the minds of religious and reflecting men. 
Petitions have been sent in large numbers to the government, ask- 
ing that the Mormons may be restricted from the more public 
practice of their ceremonies. 

The ena | crisis at Paris is the sole subject of attention. 
The letters each day, and the hourly telegraphic quotations from 
the Bourse, are looked for with the greatest eagerness, to show if 
a suspension of specie payments is to settle the question, gnd to 
constitute a new epoch in the history of France. 

It has been proposed to establish a printing press on board the 
Great Western, the mammoth ship now being built in England 
for the Australian trade, and to issue a daily paper during the 


voyage. In connection with this there is to bea reading room, 
well supplied for the use of the voyagers. 


A curious lawsuit, carried on through a period of forty years, 
has lately been decided in Germany. The parties were a Mr. 
Binding, plaintiff, and the elder of the Rothschilds, defendant, and 
judgment was rendered for the plaintiff in the sum of 40,000 florins. 
The case arose out of supplies furnished to the army of Napoleon, 
by Binding, who was associated with Rothschilds. 


Sands of Gold. 

-++» Proper words in proper places make the true definition of 

a style.—Swi/t. 
. A soul without reflection, like a pile without inhabitant, to 

ruin runs.— Young. 

.+.. Where there is much pretension, much has been borrowed ; 
nature never pretends.—Lavater. 

-.-+ To divest one’s self of some prejudices, would be like tak- 
ing off the skin to feel the better.— Greville. 


...« The rich man despises those who flatter him too much, 
and hates those who do not flatter him at all.— Talleyrand. 

.... As riches and favor forsake a man, we discover him to be 
a fool—but nobody could find it out in his prosperity. —La Bruyere. 

...- The spirit and enterprise of a courtier are all expended in 
the search after place and preferment ; nothing remains for the ful- 
filment of the duties to which success compels him.—7alleyrand. 

..+. Every effort is made, in forming matrimonal alliances, to 
reconcile matters relating to fortune, but very little is paid to 
the congeniality of dispositions, or to the accordance of hearts.— 
Massillon. 

+--+ Plenty and indigence depend upon the opinion every one 
has of them; and riches, no more than glory or health, have no 
more beauty or pleasure than their possessor is pleased to lend 
them.— Montaigne. 

wees The affections and the will know nothing of a future; the 
mind—the judgment—calls it up and gives it the force and life of 
the present. The mind alone is free, self-acting, and directed 


towards the unknown; the heart is bound to what is before it.— 
Rahel. 


Joker's Budget. 


Sheridan, having been asked what wine he liked best, replied, 
“The wine of other people.” 


A gentleman having a musical sister, being asked what branch 
of music she excelled in, declared that the piano was her forte. 


Heavens! what rosaries might be strung for the memory of 
sweet female kisses, given without check or art, before one is of 
age to value them! 

An auctioneer put up Drew’s “ Essay on Souls” for sale, which 
was bid off by a shoemaker, who gravely asked if he had “any 
more articles on shoemaking to sell !” 

A Morayshire farmer recently sent the following message to the 
“lady of his love :’—* Tell her,” he said, “that gin she doesna 
ha’e me, I winna kill mysel, but I'll pine awa!” 

One person having asked another if he believed in the appear- 
ance of spirits, ‘‘ No,” was the reply; “ but I believe in their dis- 
appearance, for I’ve missed a bottle of gin since last night.” 

Why is the speech a Jew would make when paying a bill, like 
two characters in one of Shakspeare’s plays? Because he would 
say, “Cush I owe (Cassio), and dere’s de money (Desdemona).” 

“T didn’t like our minister’s sermon last Sunday,” said a dea- 
con, who had slept all sermon time, to a brother deacon. ‘“ Didn’t 
like it, Brother A.?) Why, I saw you nodding assent to every pro- 
position of the parson!” 

An advertisement in a Boston paper, lately, for a young man to 
work in a store, was answered by eightcen applications. But one 
for a “ gentleman” to travel and play on the banjo, met with four 
hundred and eleven responses. 


— 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An clegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPBR FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which isof THa MaMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
in the Union, with the exception of ** Bauou’s PicroriaL.” 
Co ple copies sent when desired. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


700 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 

One copy oF oun Union, and one copy of 
$4 verannum. Published every Saruanpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Waotrsats Acants.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and Sth, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Chee- 
nut Streets, §t Lonis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Wallace, Austen & 
Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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